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GONE TO THE DOGS. 


We all know what treasures Posterity will | 
inherit, in the fulness of time. We all know | 
what handsome legacies are bequeathed to it | 
every day, what long luggage-trains of Sonnets 
it will be the better for, what patriots and 
statesmen it will discover to have existed in| 
this age whom we have no idea of, how very | 
wide awake it will be, and how stone blind | 
the Time is. We know what multitudes of 
disinterested persons are always going down | 
to it, laden, like processions of genil, with | 
inexhaustible and incalculable wealth. We} 
have frequent experience of the generosity 
with which the profoundest wits, the subtlest 
politicians, unerring inventors, and lavish 
benefactors of mankind, take beneficent aim | 
at it with a longer range than Captain War- 
ner’s, and blow it up to the very heaven of 
heavens, one hundred years after date. We all 
defer to it as the great capitalist in expecta- 
tion, the world’s residuary legatee in respect 
of all the fortunes that are not just now con- 
vertible, the heir of a long and fruitful 
minority, the fortunate creature on whom all 
the true riches of the earth are firmly en- 
tailed. When Posterity does come into its 
own at last, what a coming of age there 
will be! 

It seems to me that Posterity, as the sub- 
ject of so many handsome settlements, has 
only one competitor. I find the Dogs to be 
every day enriched with a vast amount of 
valuable property. 

What has become—to begin like Charity 
at home—what has become, I demand, of the 
inheritance I myself entered on, at nineteen 
years of age! A shining castle (in the air) 
with young Love looking out of window, 
perfect contentment and repose of spirit 
standing with ethereal aspect in the porch, 
visions surrounding it by night and day with | 
an atmosphere of pure gold. This was my 
only inheritance, and I never squandered it. 
I hoarded it like a miser. Say, bright-eyed 
Araminta (with the obdurate parents), | 
thou who wast sole lady of the castle, did I 
not? Down the flowing river by the walls, | 
called Time, how blest we sailed together, 
treasuring our happiness unto death, and 
never knowing change, or weariness, or sepa- 
ration! Where is that castle now, with all 
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| anything. 
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its magic furniture? Gone to the Dogs. 
Canine possession was taken of the whole of 
that estate, my youthful Araminta, about a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Come back, friend of my youth. Come 
back from the glooms and shadows that have 
gathered round thee, and let us sit down 
once more, side by side, upon the rough, 
notched form at school! Idle is Bob Tample, 
given to shirking his work and getting me to 
do it for him, inkier than a well-regulated 
mind in connection witha well-regulated body 
is usually observed to be, always compound- 
ing with his creditors on pocket-money 
days, frequently selling-off pen-knives by 
auction, and disposing of his sister’s birth- 
day presents at an enormous sacrifice. Yet, 
a rosy, cheerful, thoughtless fellow is Bob 
Tample, borrowing with an easy mind, six- 
pences of Dick Sage the prudent, to pay 
eighteenpences after the holidays, and freely 
standing treat to all comers. Musical is 
Bob Tample. Able to sing and whistle 
Learns the piano (in the par- 
lor), and once plays a duet with 
the musical professor, Mr. Goavus of the 
Royal Italian Opera (occasional-deputy- 
assistant-copyist in that establishment, I 
have since seen reason to believe), whom 
Bob’s friends and supporters, I foremost in 
the throng, consider tripped up in the first 
half-dozen bars. Not without bright 
expectations is Bob Tample, being an orphan 
with a guardian near the Bank, and destined 
for the army. I boast of Bob at home that 
his name is “down at the Horse Guards,” 
and that his father left it in his will that “a 
pair of colours” (I like the expression with- 
out particularly knowing what it means), 
should be purchased for him. I go with Bob 
on one occasion to look at the building 
where his name is down. We wonder in 
which of the rooms it is down, and whether 
the two horse soldiers on duty know it. I also 
accompany Bob to see his sister at Miss Mag- 
giggs’s boarding establishment at Hammer- 
smith, and it is unnecessary to add that I think 
his sister beautiful and love her. She will be 
independent, Bob says. I relate at home 
that Mr. Tample left it in his will that his 
daughter was to be independent. I put Mr. 
Tample, entirely of my own accord and in- 
vention, into the army; and I perplex my 
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famil y circle lating feats of valour | 
achieved by that lamented officer at the} 
Zattle of Waterloo, where I leave him dead, 
with the British flag (which he woulk in’t 


by r 


give up to the last) wound tightly round his | 


left arm. So we go on, until Bob leaves for 
Sandhurst. J leave in course of time— 
everybody leaves, Years have gone by, when 
Itwice or thrice meet a gentleman with'a mous- 
tache, driving a lady in a very gay bonnet, 
whose face recalls the boarding establishment 
of Miss Maggiggs at Hammersmith, 
it does not look so happy as it did under Miss 
Maggiggs, iron-handed despot as I be- 
lieved that accomplished woman to be. This 
leads me to the discovery that the gen- 
tleman with the moustache is Bob; and 
one day Bob pulls up, and talks, and 
asks me to dinner; but, on subsequently 
ascertaining that I: lon’t play billiards, hardly 
seems to care as much about me as I had ex- 
pected. I ask Bob at this period, if he is in 
the service still? Bob answers no my boy, 
he got bored and sold out ; which induces me 
to think (for I am growing worldly), either 
that Bob must be very independent indeed, or 
must be going to the Dogs. More years elapse, 
and having quite lost sight and sound of Bob 
meanwhile, I say on an average twice a week 
during three entire twelvemonths, that I 
really will call at the guardian’s near the 
Bank, and ask about Bob. At length I do so. 


Clerks, on being apprised of my errand, be- 


came disrespectful. Guardian, with bald 
head highly flushed, bursts out of inner office, 
remarks that he hasn’t the honor of my 


acquaintance, and bursts in again, without ex- | 


hibiting the least desire to improve the oppor- 
tunity “of knowing me. I now begin sincerely 


More years go by, and as they pass Bob 
sometimes goes by me too, but never twice in 
the same aspect—always tending lower and 
lower. No redeeming trace of better things 
would hang about him now, were he not| 
always accompanied by the sister. Gay 
bonnet gone; exchanged for something limp 
and veiled, that might be a mere porter’s 
knot of the feminine gender, to carry a load 
of misery on—shabby, even slipshod. I, by 
some vague means or other, come to the know- 
ledge ot the fact that she entrusted that inde- 
pende nce to Bob, and that Bob—in short, that 
it has all gone to the Dogs. One summer day, 
I descry Bob idling in the sun, outside a 
public-house near Drury Lane; she, in a 
shawl that clings to her, as only the robes of 
poverty do cling to their wearers when all | 
things else have ‘fallen away, Waiting for him | 
at the street corner; he, with a stale, accus- | 
tomed air, picking his teeth and pondering ; 

two boys watchful of him, not unadmiringly. | 
Curious to know more of this, I go round | 
that way another day, look at a concert-bill 
in the public-house window, and have not a| 
doubt that Bob is Mr. Berkeley, the cele-| 
brated bacchanalian vocalist, who presides at | 


| 


| they 


though | 


ought 
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the piano. Fr rom time to time, rumours float 
| by me afterwards, I can’t say how, or where 
y come from —from the expectant and 
insatiate Dogs for anything I know—touch- 
ing hushed-up pawnings of sheets from poor 
furnished lodgings, begging letters to old 
Miss Maggiges at Hammersmith, and the 
clearing away of all Miss Maggiggs’s um- 
brellas and clogs, by the gentleman who called 
for an answer on a certain foggy evening 
after dark. Thus downward, until the faithful 
sister begins to beg of me, whereupon I 
moralise as to the use of giving her any 
money (for I have grown quite worldly now), 
and look furtively out of my window as she 
goes away by night with that half-sovereign of 
mine, and think, contemptuous of myself, can 
I ever have admired the crouching figure 
plashing through the rain, ina long round 
crop of curls at Miss Maggiggs’s! Often- 
|times she comes back with bedridden lines 
from the brother, who is always nearly dead 
and never quite, until he does tardily make 
an end of it, and at last this Actzeon reversed 
has run the Dogs wholly down and betaken 
himself to them finally. More years have 
passed, when I dine at Withers’s at Brighton 
on a day, to drink ’Forty-one cl: wet 5 and 
there, Spithers, the new Attorney-General, 
says to me across the table, “ Weren’t you a 
Mithers’s boy?” To which I say, “To be 
sure I was!” To which he retorts, “ And 
don’t you remember me?” To which I re- 
tort, “To be sure I do”—which I never did 
until that instant—and then he says how 
the fellows have all dispersed, and he has 
never seen one of them since, and have [? 
To which I, finding that my learned friend 


|has a pleasant remembrance of Bob from 
to believe that Bob is going to the Dogs. | 


having given him a black eye on his fifteenth 
birthday in assertion of his right to “smug” 
a pen-wiper forwarded to said Bob by his 
sister on said occasion, make response by 
generalising the story I have now completed, 
and adding that I have heard that, after Bob’s 
death, Miss Maggiggs, though deuced poor 
through the decay of her school, took the 
sister home to live with her. My learned 
friend says, upon his word it does Miss 
Whatshername credit, and all old Mitherses 
to subscribe a trifle for her. Not 
seeing ‘the necessity of that, I praise the 
wine, and we send it round, the way of the 


; world (which world I am told is getting 


nearer : the Sun every year of its existence), 
aud we bury Bob’s memory with the epitaph 
that he went to the Dogs. 

Sometimes, whole streets, conan streets 
|of brick and mortar houses, go to the Dogs. 
Why, it is impossible to say, otherwise than 
‘that the Dogs bewitch them, fascinate them, 
magnetise them, summon them and they 
must go. I know of such a street at the 
present writing. It was a s‘ately street in 
its own grim way, and the houses held 
together like the last surviving members of 
an aristocratic family, and, as a . general rule, 


go 
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were—still not unlike them—very tall and 
very dull. How long the Dogs may have 
had their eyes of temptation upon this street 
is unknown to me, but they called to it, and 
it went. The biggest house—it was a corner 
one—went first. An ancient gentleman died 
in it; and the undertaker put up a gaudy| 
hatchment that looked like a very bad trans- 
parency, not intended to be seen by day, and 
only meant to be illuminated at night ; and 
the attorney put up a bill about the lease, 
and put in an old woman (apparently with 
nothing to live upon but a cough), who crept 
away into a corner like a scared old dor- 
mouse, and rolled herself up in a blanket. | 
The mysterious influence of the Dogs was on 
the house, and it immediately began to) 
tumble down. Why the infection should 
pass over fourteen houses to seize upon the | 
fifteenth, I don’t know; but, fifteen doors 
off next began to be fatally dim in the win- | 
dows ; and after a short decay, its eyes were | 
closed by brokers, and its end was desolation. | 
The best house opposite, unable to bear these 
sights of woe, got out a black board with all 
despatch, respecting unexpired remainder of 
term, and cards to view; andthe family fled, 
and a bricklayer’s wife and children came in 
to “mind” the place, and dried their little 
weekly wash on lines hung across the dining- 
room. Black boards, like the doors of so| 
many hearses taken off the hinges, now be- 
came abundant. Only one speculator, with- 





out suspicion of the Dogs upon his soul, | 


responded, He repaired and stuccoed num- 
ber twenty-four, got up an ornamented 
parapet and _ balconies, took away the} 
knockers, and put in plate glass, found | 
too late that all the steam power on earth | 
could never have kept the street from the | 
Dogs when it was once influenced to go, and | 
drowned himself in a water butt. Within a} 
year, the house he had renewed became the 
worst of all; the stucco decomposing like a| 
Stilton cheese, and the ornamented parapet 
coming down in fragments like the sugar of 
a broken twelfth cake. Expiring efforts were 
then made by a few of the black boards to | 
hint at the eligibility of these commodious | 
mansions for public institutions, and suites of 
chambers, It was useless, The thing was 
done. The whole street may now be bought | 
fora mere song. But, nobody will hear of it, 
for who dares dispute possession of it with | 
the Dogs ! 

Sometimes, it would seem as if the least | 
yelp of these dreadful animals, did the busi-| 
ness at once. Which of us does not remember | 
that eminent person—with indefinite resources | 
in the City, tantamount to a gold mine—who | 
had the delightful house near town, the| 
famous gardens and gardener, the beautiful | 
plantations, the smooth green lawns, the| 
pineries, the stabling for five-and-twenty | 
horses, and the standing for half-a-dozen car- | 
riages, the billiard-room, the music-room, the | 
picture gallery, the accomplished daughters | 
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and aspiring sons, all the pride pomp anil 


circumstance of riches? Which of us does 
not recal how we knew him through the good 


botlices of our esteemed friend Swallowfly, who 


was ambassador on the occasion? Which of 
us cannot still hear the gloating roundness of 
tone with which Swallowfly, informed us 
that our new friend was worth five hun-dred 
thou-sand pounds, sir, if he was worth a 
penny? How we dined there with all the 
Arts and Graces ministering to us, and how 
we came away reflecting that wealth after all 
was adesirable delight, [need not say. Neither 
need I tell, how we every one of us met 
Swallowfly within six little months of that 
same day, when Swallowfly observed, with such 
surprise, “ You haven’t heard? Lord bless 
me! Ruined—Channel Islands—gone to the 
Dogs!” 

Sometimes again, it would seem as though 
in exceptional cases here and there, the Dozs 
relented, or lost their power over the 
imperilled man in an inscrutable way. There 
was my own cousin—he is dead now, there- 
fore I have no objection to mention his name 
—Tom Flowers. He was a bachelor (fortu- 
nately), aud, among other ways he had of 
increasing his income and improving his 
prospects, betted pretty high. He did all 
sorts of things that he ought not to have 
done, and he did everything at a great 
pace, so it was clearly seen by all who knew 
him that nothing would keep him from the 
Dogs ; that he was running them down hard, 
and was bent on getting into the very midst 
of the pack with all possible speed. Well! He 
wasas near them, I suppose, as ever man was, 
when he suddenly stopped short, looked 
them full in their jowls, and never stirred 
another inch onward, to the day of his death. 
He walked about for seventeen years, a very 
neat little figure, with a capital umbrella, an 
excellent neckcloth, and a pure white shirt, 
and he had not got a hair’s-breadth nearer 
to the horrible animals at the end of that 
time than he had when he stopped. How he 
lived, our family could never make out— 
whether the Dogs can have allowed him any- 
thing will always be a mystery to me—but, he 
disappointed all of us in the matter of the 
canine epitaph with which we had expected 
to dismiss him, and merely enabled us to 
remark that poor Tom Flowers was gone at 
sixty-seven. 

It is overwhelming to think of the Treasury 
of the Dogs. ‘There are nosuch fortunes em- 
barked in all the enterprises of life, as have 
gone their way. They have a capital Drama, 
for their amusement and instruction. They 
have got hold of all the People’s holidays for 
the refreshment of weary frames, and the 
renewal of weary spirits. They have left the 
People little else in that way but a Fast now 
and then for the ignorances and imbecilities 
of their rulers, Perhaps those days will 
go next. To say the plain truth very 
seriously, I shouldn’t be surprised. 
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Consider the last possessions that have 
gone to the Dogs. Consider, friends and 
countrymen, how the Dogs have been en- 
riched, by your despoilment at the hands of 
your own blessed governors—to whom be 
honour and renown, stars and garters, for 
ever and ever !—on the shores of a certain 
obscure spot called Balaklava, where Bri- 
tannia rules the waves in such an admirable 
manner, that she slays her children (who 
never never never will be slaves, but very 
very very often will be dupes), by the thou- 
sand, with every movement of her glorious 
trident! When shall there be added to the 
possessions of the Dogs, those columns of talk, 
which, let the columns of British soldiers 
vanish as they may, still defile before us 
wearily, wearily, leading to nothing, doing 
nothing, for the most part even saying 
nothing, only enshrouding us in a mist of 
idle breath that obscures the events which 
are forming themselves— not into playful 
shapes, believe me—beyond. If the Dogs, 


lately so gorged, still so voracious and strong, | 


could and would deliver a most gracious 
bark, I have a strong impression that their 
warning would run thus: 

“My Lordsand Gentlemen. We are open- 
mouthed and eager. 
suitable provender to us without delay, or 
you must come to us yourselves. There is no 
avoidance of the alternative. 


softened the three-headed dog that kept the | 


passage to the Shades ; less will it appease 
us, 


grandmother is not worshipped in Nineveh, 
is a sop to us for a moment; no hearing, 
cheering, sealing-waxing, tapeing, fire-eating, 


vote-eating, or other popular Club-perform- | 
ance, at allimports us. We are the Dogs. We | 


are known to you just now, as the Dogs of 
War. We crouched at your feet for employ- 


ment, as William Shakespeare, plebeian, saw | 


us crouching at the feet of the Fifth Harry— 


Either you must send | 


Talk never | 


No jocular old gentleman throwing | 
sommersaults on stilts because his great- | 


[Conducted by 


| mon cloth, and walked away so rapidly, 
| fearing the mistake would be discovered, that 
| he nearly overturned an old Turk, unsteady 
from fat, and did not stop to laugh till he was 
round the corner. As Zara was one of the 
| richest Christian merchants of Cairo, he would 
|not have spent much time in regret even if he 
had discovered the mistake. But he had no 
leisure to think of matters of profit and loss, 
| His mind was away in another place, hovering 
|over a dwelling in a retired street not far off, 
where one whom he loved, and by whom he 
was loved, suffered and smiled, hoped and 
feared—pale as a lily, yet joyful as a rose 
|tree when the first bud reddens on its 
greenest spray. 
| Two hours after noon, a black girl, without 
her mantle, which she had forgotten to throw 
| over her shoulders—indeed, they had pushed 
and hustled her out of the house as if she had 
|been a thief—came and advanced, her great 
round ebony face, that beamed with one vast 
| smile, into the shop, and said, swearing,— 
“Wallah! thou didst not deserve it.” 
| “Speak reverently,” quoth the merchant, 
| reddening to the roots of his beard, “for I am 
| going to pray ; shall it be for the health of a 
|son or a daughter ?” 
| “Pray first,” said the girl, maliciously. 
| Wallah!” exclaimed the merchant, swear- 
ing also, “I will neither pray nor listen.” 
With these words, he dropped a net over 
the front of his shop, and, getting up, went 
down the bazaar, turned into a narrow street, 
and ran so fast that the black girl could 
scarcely keep pace with him. When he came 
to the door of his house, however, he stopped 
|to gather breath and gravity, and then 
entered, saying, “ Blessings on all those who 
may be under this roof!” He went softy up 
stairs, trying in vain toseemat home, but really 
|looking, as we all do on such occasions, says 
| the narrator, as if he had no right to be there. 
Zara had married, rather late in life, a 
| young girl, whom her parents gave him for 


and you gave it us; crying Havoc! in good | his wealth, and who loved him for his good- 
English, and letting us slip (quite by accident), | ness. Her name was Martha: and fortune, 
on good Englishmen. With our appetites so|in distributing her gifts, had made her wise 
whetted, we are hungry. We are sharp of| instead of beautiful, for which her cousins— 
scent and quick of sight, and we see and{all lovely maidens, coquettish and proud— 
smell a great deal coming to us rather rapidly. | pitied her exceedingly. But Zara had seen 
Will you give us such old rubbish as must be| the world, and prudence told him not to put 
ours in any case? My Lordsand Gentlemen, | his wrinkled visage and grey beard by the 
make haste! Something must go to the Dogs in| side of blooming cheeks and passionate eyes 
earnest. Shallit be you, or something else?” |and ruby lips and all the qualities of form 
-- | given to some few of the daughters of earth, 
\that poets and youths may follow them and 
grow mad. He wanted a gentle house com- 
Tue merchant Zara was uneasy that day in| panion for himself, not a beacon to attract 
his shop in the Khan El-Khaleelee. He got| others, and Martha satisfied his ambition for 
up from his mat more than a hundred times | many years. 
to arrange goods that were not out of order,} But at length—so is man framed—the 
and answered customers who came to buy| house, which had at first seemed full to the 
or bargain in so strange a manner that several | very innermost corners of light, became in his 
went away, thinking he was mad. One person|eyes dimmer and duller. Martha was not 
was sure of the fact, for he bought a piece of | less sweet and diligent; but Zara yearned 
yellow silk cheaper than if it had been com- | for something, he knew not at first what. In 
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truth, he had reached the time when he felt} cally at each other and flew away on various 
the stream of life flow more gently through | errands of good and evil. 
his veins, and he wished to see a new spring! Martha was as proud of the pride of Zara 
burst forth before the other was dried up./as of the child itself. That was the beginning 
In all countries, exceptions set aside, men|of a happy time. Those who noticed how 
grieve at the threatened extinction of their| unruffled was the life of this family, how the 
line ; but in the East, children are longed for, | days seemed not long enough to savour the 
as if there were no other immortality but| delights which Mina had brought with her 
continued life in a succession of generations. |into the world shook their heads, and said, 

At length Zara’s desires were accomplished, | “ There is woe in store for those who forestal 
and, as he was a good man, respectful of all| the rewards of heaven.” Men are, indeed, 
things, even of what people of another faith | ever disposed to believe that excessive joy is 
respected, there was a peculiar blessing on|a sin which brings the punishment of mis- 
the birth of his child. Spirits were overheard | fortune, and interpret the varying chances of 
(by whom the legend sayeth not) to meet over| unstable life as providential compensations, 
the cradle in which Zara’s daughter—for it| If it be so, we have no right to complain, for 
was a daughter—was placed in the first hour | prosperity is never pure, and we seem to take 
of its life, and to greet one another with | care to deserve adversity by pride and over- 
strange expressions. | weening confidence. 

“Ginnee of the Christians,” said one voice,| Martha was wise, but not perfect: when 
“we unite with you to bestow all qualities|she saw the extreme beauty of her child, 
and good fortune on this young thing, whom | which increased every day, it was natural, but 


we name our sister, Let us divide the work.” 

“Ginnee of the Muslims, it is agreed,” | 
replied another voice ; “ begin your gifts.” —_| 

Then several Muslim spirits began, one| 
after the other, to say, “Let her form be| 
graceful as a wand, let her countenance 
resemble the countenance of one of the 
daughters of Paradise, let her eyes be sweeter 
than the morning, let pearls avoid comparison 
with her teeth, let her lips be such as to draw 
angels down from near the throne of the} 
All-powerful, to find new delight in a kiss— 
blessings on our sister !” 

And so they proceeded until they had ex- 
hausted the blessings which woman, child of 
the earth, most prizes. 

But afterwards the Ginnee of the Christians | 
began to speak in their turn, and said, “ Let | 
her be wise, let her be modest, let her be | 
pure, let her heart never suffer from sorrows 
that come from the outward world—blessings 
on our sister !” 

Then the spirits all bent forward until 
their heads touched, and remained like a 
canopy hanging over the cradle of the child. 

The merchant Zara had sat down by its 
side, unaware of these invisible spectators, 
and was saying, with the pride of a worldly 
man,— 

“T have six ships upon the sea, and six 
caravans coming to me across the desert, and 
my shop is full, and my warehouses overflow, 
and my coffers are replenished, and there 
shall be no maiden in Cairo whose happiness 
shall be as great as thine; princes will ask her 
hand in marriage on account of her dowry, 
but I will not grant her save to one who shall 
be perfect in virtue and in science.” 

When the spirits heard these words, they 
remembered that they had forgotten the gift 
of good fortune, but as the merchant boasted 
of his wealth, and even, to some extent, spoke 
of what he intended should be, rather than 
what was—for he had only a share in each 
ship and in each caravan—they smiled satiri- 








not admirable, that she should begin to des- 
pise the children of others, and to boast that 
Mina’s hair was blacker and more silky, that 
her brow was purer, that her eyes were 
brighter, that her smile was sweeter, than 
the hair, the brow, the eyes, the smile of 
any other daughter in the world, including, 
of course, the daughters of Zadlallah and Han 
Hanna and Bedreldeen, and all the other 
merchants (Christian and Muslim) in Cairo— 
even Ayshee, the princess, child of Zatmeh 
Hanem, the favourite slave of the Sultan, was 
but the foil of Mina. She was so little cau- 
tious in expressing her opinion, that all wives 
who were mothers began to hate her, and to 
predict suffering to her. No one knew how 
the truth got abroad, but in the harim and 
the public baths, when the women met 
together, they spoke of Mina as the sister of 
the spirits, and said, ecornfully, that she was 
made so lovely only as a punishment to her 
parent, and that when she reached the perfect 
age she would be taken away to the dwelling 
for which she was fit. “‘loo beautiful for 
this world,” is often a sneer on the lips of 
envy. 

We might linger long and pleasantly on the 
various stages by which Mina advanced, 
amidst smiles and prosperity, towards ripe 
maidenhood ; but it is sufficient to say that 
all the promises and blessings of the spirits 
that visited her cradle were fulfilled. Her 
loveliness was only surpassed by her excel- 
lence, and if her parents were not perfect in 
joy it was because they sometimes felt them- 
selves not on a level with their daughter. 
They instinctively missed in her the natural 
errors of humanity, and were uneasy in her 
presence occasionally, for she seemed with 
them, but not of them. Her father, not 
wanting in sagacity, would frequently specu- 
late on her anomalous position, and his imper- 
fect philosophy led him to believe that her 
virtue was almost out of place, a superfluous 
element in her existence. She was moderate, 
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but could enjoy all things—sober, but with | 
the means of pleasure around her—calm, but | 
never opposed—patient, but never disap- | 
pointed ; in fact, she had all the qualities 
that would have made poverty acceptable, 
and yet wealth and honours ever increased 
around her. What he meant was, that she 
had never been tried, only he could not doubt 
that in whatever position placed she would 
triumph. 

The merchant Zara possessed a country 
house out on the borders of the Nile, in the 
midst of a garden where pomegranate trees 
and orange trees and sweet lemon trees and 
bananas, with palms and sycamores, combined 
to throw a pleasant shadow upon the earth. 
There he dwelt with his family during the 
summer months, riding on his mule to the 
city in the morning, and returning in the 
evening. One day Martha and Mina were 
sitting in a little kiosque overhanging the 
banks of the river, which was resplendent 
in the sun, when a large barque, with many 
rowers, came rapidly down the stream. On 
the roof of the cabin sat an old man, dressed 
in a costume strange to Egypt. He was 
looking eagerly at the houses on the banks of 
the stream, as if seeking some sign, When 
he came exactly opposite the kiosque, he half 
rose, and, in a loud voice, commanded the 
steersman to guide the boat to the land. <A 
few minutes afterwards he stood at the gate 
of the garden, saying, “ Blessings be on Mina 
the perfect, aud on Martha the happy! This 
is the term of my voyage, and 1 beg to be 
allowed to rest under these beautiful trees 
until the master of the house returns from 
Cairo.” 

Martha and her daughter came veiled from 
the kiosque, wondering at the old man’s 
knowledge of their names, and impatient to 
ask for an explanation. They admitted the 
stranger, who saluted them politely, and sat 
down on a bench under a sycamore. The 
gravity of his manner restrained their ques- 
tions, and they contented themselves with 
ordering coffee and pipes and sherbet to be 
brought from the house, that the stranger 
might be refreshed. <All the time it was only 
the example of Mina, however, that restrained 
the inquisitiveness of Martha, and she now 
and then whispered :—* Daughter, shall I 
provoke him to speak?” But Mina always 
shook her head, and so they remained igno- 
rant of the meaning of this visit until the 
arrival of Zara. The stranger, on perceiving 
the merchant, saluted him by his name, say- 
ing: “Oh Zara, I have travelled during two 
months for the sake of seeing thee and thy 
family, and by the blessing of Providence my 
desire is now fulfilled.” 

Then, he related, speaking softly and 
sweetly in that calm evening in the garden, 
through which the beams of the setting sun 
shone in golden streaks, that his name was 
Sahel, that he was vizier of one of the kings 
of Abyssinia, who had a son called Michail, 


(Conducted by 
perfect in knowledge and understanding, and 
excellent in beauty. When the time came 
that this king wished to persuade his son to 
marriage, the young man objected that none 
of the princesses whom he had seen, or of 
whoim he had heard, possessed the qualities 
which would satisfy him. His father smiled, 
and said; “So itis always with the young. 
They think that none but angels are fit to be 
their companions, and so it must be that they 
regard themselves as angels too. When lite 
reveals to us our true value we become less 
fastidious, and fancy we have grown corrupt 
whilst we have only become humble. How- 
ever, seek my son and thou shalt find.” 
Michail had already formed his opinion on all 
the maidens of his people who were of suffi- 
ciently high birth to attract his notice. He 
might, perhaps, have found beauty and virtue 
enough in lower regions, but when men are 
placed on the summit of a mountain their 
telluw-creatures in the plain are diminished 
to dwarfs. So, at first, the young prince 
looked forward, not without some melancholy, 
to a life of celibacy. A worthy monk, learn- 
ing his state of mind, advised him to take the 
vow, and for a moment he was disposed to 
do so; but on closely questioning his own 
heart he determined instead to 
more effort, and seek to discover 
worthy to share his high position. 

His mind being full of these ideas, he retired 
one night to rest in a pavilion situated in a 
quiet corner of the garden of his father’s 
palace. Here he slept to the music of his own 
thoughts ; but, though he slept, he seemed to 
see the forms around him almost as clearly 
as When awake—the elegant dome, the pen- 
dent lamp, the slender pillars with the 
branches of beautiful trees gently waving 
between them. Suddenly he heard a rust- 
ling sound, as if invisible birds were flutter- 
ing around. Then he thought he made out 
the forms of women overhead, but so vague 
and indistinct that he saw the gilded roof 
through them. Then he heard a voice which 
said : 

“ What news of our sister, oh, Ginnee 
the Christians ?” 

“She is beautiful and happy,” was the 
reply. 

“ But what of the prince whom her father, 
in his vanity, chose for her husband? Has 
he come to woo her?” 

“There is no prince worthy of her, unless 
it be this one.” 

“et us betroth her to him.” 

Then all the spirits speaking together, said, 
or sang: 

“We betroth Mina, the daughter of Zara 
and his wife Martha, who are now in Cairo, 
of Egypt, to the prince Michail. Accursed 
be he if he take any other maiden to wife. 
Let liim send a messenger for her. She will 
be found sitting with her mother in a kiosque 
on the banks of the Nile.” Then they de- 
scribed the place, and the hour, and the cir- 


make one 
a wife 


! of 
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THE SISTER OF THE SPIRITS. 


cumstances, and having added blessings on | Zara, who had scarcely been able to contain 


him, by whom our sister shall be made happy, 
flew away. 


himself during this narrative, no sooner 
heard the last words, than he took off his 


Next day Michail went and threw himself! turban, and flung it up into the air with such 
y | violence, that it reached the topmost bough 
to depart in search of the perfect Mina. But | 
/and caught there, and could not be got down 


at his father’s feet, and begged to be allowed 


the old king having much dabbled in the 
affairs of this world, and seen how vicious 
men were—having in fact been from time to 
time, once a week or so, compelled to hang a 
fellow-creature—had lost much more than he 


would have been willing to admit of the| 


poetical illusions of youth, and replied in a 
tone that something savoured of impiety : 
“My son shall not depart on this wild-goose 
chase. There may be spirits; but I do not 
believe that they have sisters worth marry- 
ing.” 
and so his father took a middle course, 
and said; “My vizier, Sahel, is a wise man, 


and has served me faithfully for thirty yeurs, | 
|had absolute power over 
It will enable him to rest from | 
his fatigues, and be extremely beneficial to | 


so that he almost thinks that he is the Sultan 
and not I. 


his health, if we send him to Egypt in search 
of this Mina.” 
in the old king’s eyes as he expressed this 


“a * é ° ° | 
opinion, but Michail did not observe it, and 


replied; “ Let him depart immediately.” 


The vizier, Sahel, had just completed an 
elaborate plan for reforming the finances of | 
his master’s dominions, and had made the 
grand discovery that in order to keep a full 


treasury it is necessary not so much to lay 
on new taxes as to restrict expenditure—an 
idea, the perfect beauty of which the oll 
king did not perceive. Some of the courtiers, 
indeed, had begun to talk of dotage, or 
treachery. 


Upon this Michail began to weep ;| 


There was a wicked lustre | 





of the sycamore under which he was sitting, 


by any means, so that the birds built their 
nests therein. When the confusion had a 
little subsided, and Zara’s shaven head had 
been wrapped in a corner of his cloak, Mina 
spoke, saying: “This is a wonderful story, 
but wherefore should I leave my parents and 
travel to distant countries to please the fancy 
of a youth who cannot find a wife to satisfy 
him except in his dreams?” The vizier, 
Sahel, instantly made a speech, which had a 
beginning, a middJe, and an end, and con- 
tained fifteen apposite citations from the 
poets: but all in vain. Then he addressed 
the parents, and proved to them that they 
their daughter. 
“Thy words are words of wisdom,” said the 
merchant. “Mina, thou must become the 
wife of this prince.” 

Wonderful to relate, Mina the perfect, in 
the gentlest and tenderest manner possible, 
announced her intention to disobey. Zara 


tried to fly into a passion, but failed, especi- 


j}ally as the wise Sahel observed: “ Nothing 


| 
| 
| 


should be done in a hurry. Let her have 
time to reflect.” That evening, when she 


was alone with her mother, Mina, with some 


| blushes and a few tears—under which new 
| aspect she looked more beautiful than ever— 


the 


confessed that she too hada story to relate, 
chief incident of which was a dream. 


| The spirits had appeared to her likewise and 


As for Sahel, he grumbled at the | 


duty imposed on him, but being very loyal, | 
kissed his master’s hand, hinted that on his | 


return he intended to show that there need | 
not be more than ten dishes placed at a time | 
He tra- | 
versed the desert, and descended the Nile, | 


on the royal table, and departed. 


studying men, manners, government, and 
laws as he proceeded, and making such good 


use of his time, and such an inexorable appli- | 


cation of logic, that he framed a still more 
wonderful theory than before, convincing 


himself that town and country folk had not | 


been created only for the benefit of sultans. 
He was so charmed with the progress of his 


. ° e | 
ideas, that he felt disposed to return from 
Dongola to communicate them to his master, | 


but reflecting that there was no particular 
hurry, and that the world might go on a few 


months longer, according to old principles, | 
continued his journey, and at length, as we | 


have seen, reached his destination. 


When the merchant Zara and his wife | 
| with the powers of government, was even 


heard this story, both were rejoiced in dif- 
ferent degrees. Martha, who was naturally 
prudent, and reflected somewhat 


veil a little, and allowed the old vizier to see 
that she smiled benevolently at him ; 


> 





of her | 
daughter’s qualities, simply drew aside her | 





but | their effect. 


had led her, in vision, out into the desert 
where in a lonely valley she had beheld a 
youth poorly clad, but of great beauty and 
nobleness of demeanour, who had called her 
by her name, whilst many voices cried to her: 
“ This is thy husband.” It was evident, there- 
fore, she argued, that the Mina of prince 
Michail was quite another Mina. Her 
mother objected that a poor man out in the 
desert wa; not a very suitable match, and 
the conclusion was: “ Let us wait awhile.” 
Sahel seemed in no hurry to return to his 
country. He had never seen a capital like 
Cairo before, and busied himself so intently 
in studying its economy, that month after 
month passed away, and he did not insist on 
any definite answer from Mina or her father. 
One day, however, he heard a rumour in the 
market-place and the bazaars. The great 
merchant Zara was ruined. His ships had 
been destroyed by the anger of the ocean, 
and his caravans overwhelmed by the sands 
of the desert. A wealthy creditor, armed 


seeking him to put him in prison, and he had 
disappeared with his family. This is a sad 
case, said Sahel to himself. My eloquent 
persuasions were just beginning to produce 
Of course they will now send a 
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private messenger to me, begging me to take | taken another vizier, a young man with old 
them to Abyssinia, but the king, my master, | ideas, and marvellous splendour at once sur- 
took me apart before I left him, and said|rounded the throne. It was discovered that 
that one of the perfections of Mina must! the greatest happiness of the people consisted 
be a handsome dowry. How shall I get rid|in giving all they possessed to their rulers, 
of these poor people ? |and a prodigious number of new taxes were 

Meanwhile the merchant Zara, reduced to |at once laid on. The king had five hundred 
poverty and flying from his creditors, had de- | dishes on his table in a single day, so that he 
parted from Cairo, mingling with the humble | never spoke of the absent Sahel except by the 
followers of a great caravan bound for Da- lirreverent name of jackass. It was clear 
mascus. For his own part he walked on foot, indeed, that the worthy old man knew no- 


but he had three or four little asses to carry | thing of finance. 


his wife, his daughter, and what property he 
had been able to save. As he looked back 
from the summit of a sandy hill, whence the 
minarets of Cairo could be distinguished for 
the last time, rising against the yellow sky 
where the sun had set, he wept bitterly, and 


proach his daughter, because she had not 
accepted the wonderful offers made her. But 


Martha wisely said : “ If she had left us this | 
misfortune would nevertheless have happened, | 
and without her neither you nor I should) 


have been able to bear it.” So they continued 


their journey cheerfully, and Mina made the | 


night hours pleasant by singing in a sweet 
voice, to which other sweet voices in the air 
overhead seemed to answer. 

They travelled many days, and had more 
than half concluded theirjourney; when, about 
the hour of sunset a great tumult was heard 
at the head of the caravan, and men and 
to fly wildly in various 
The Arabs of the desert were 


beasts began 


directions. 


attacking the merchants for the sake of plun- | 


der ; and, whilst some resisted and others sur- 
rendered, many sought safety in flight. Zara 
with his wife and daughter entered a defile 
of the mountains, and proceeded until the 
sound of shouting and firing died away in the 
distance. Then they halted under the shadow 


of a rock, and determined to wait until morn- | 


ing. They passed the night undisturbed ; and, 
when the sun rose over the yellow desert, 


found themselves quite alone at the foot of a| 


range of mountains. They dared not ven- 
ture over the broad expanse of sand, but 
followed a valley at the extremity of which 
were some trees. It happened that Mina 
rode first. She knew not why; but, since the 
day had dawned, all her fears had vanished. 
It seemed to her that this was not the first 
time she had been in that country. The hills 
were familiar to her, and the trees towards 
which she was advancing drooped in an ac- 
customed way. At length she uttered a loud 
cry, and her father and mother hastening up, 


found her gazing at a youth, dressed in poor | 


garments, and apparently weakened by fatigue 
or sickness, sitting under the shade of a mi- 
mosa. Her heart told her that this was to 
be the lord of her destiny, but she did not at 


once learn that she was in the presence of 


Michail. 
Strange things had happened in Abyssinia 
since the departure of Sahel. The king had 


lafter all. 
in a moment of anger began almost to re- | 





Feasting and jollity were 
the order of the day, but alas for the 
instability of human affairs! Men never 
know when they are well-governed; and 
some! ambitious wretch persuaded some 
spiteful people that Sahel was not such a fool 
For his part, he expressed his 
opinion in a very brutal manner ; for, one fine 


/morning, he attacked the king’s palace, and 


drove him with his son, who was too much 
occupied with thoughts of Mina to know how 
matters were going on, into exile. The king 
and the prince escaped on board a vessel from 
Massowa, and landed at an Arabian port, 
whence they travelled, and after many dan- 
gers arrived at the valley where the mer- 
chant Zara and his family had found them. 
sy this time, the king had become quite a 
philosopher. “ My son,” said he, “the human 
race is not worthy that the wise should 
reign over them. Here are green trees and 
pleasant waters. Let us abandon the cares 


\of government, and pass the remainder of 


our days in retirement.” 

The good old man forgot that he was near 
the end of his life, whilst Michail was only 
just on the threshold. He was surprised, 
therefore, when the young prince answered : 
“T care not to reign over ungrateful men, 
and, perhaps, my wisdom is not sufficient. 
3ut I cannot rest in this valley unless I have 
Mina with me.” So it was agreed that as 


'soon as he had recovered his strength, he 


should go te Cairo and seek for his beloved. 
“At the same time,” quoth the late king, 
benevolently, “you may find that foolish old 
man, Sahel. Say nothing to him about the 
deplorable results of his policy, which I felt 


j after his departure, except to tell him that I 


forgive all.” 

Michail led the merchant Zara and his 
family to the hermitage which his father had 
chosen in a very pleasant part of the valley, 
and the remainder of that day was spent by 
the wanderers in exchanging their stories. 


| Whilst the old people spoke, however, Mina 


and Michail sat near together, performing the 
ceremony of betrothment with their eyes. 
Here the narrative visibly draws to a close, 
although oriental legends rarely leave their 
personages after they have fallen from wealth 
to poverty without restoring them at least to 
their former position. But it seems to have 
been thought that perfect goodness and per- 
fect beauty may be sufficiently happy together 
without wealth. The blessings of the spirit 
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which did not include good fortune were 
shared equally by the young couple. They 
remained in the valley and adopted the man- 
ner of life of the early father of nations, and 
it is said that a city now exists on that spot, 
far out of the track of commerce and travel, 
protected from the visits of the evil-minded 
by the spirits who still watch over the 
posterity of their sister. The old king lived 
beyond the natural term of humanity, and 
attributed the prosperity of the little district 
entirely to the wisdom of his own counsel. 
They have learned by experience—a mar- 
vellous cireumstance—but it is necessary to 
add that the foolish vizier Sahel was sum- 
moned from Cairo, and when he fell into his 
old master’s arms and heard that he was for- 
given, carefully concealed his face to hide one 
smile and two tears, which the reader may 
interpret as he pleases. 
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art ; while colour-makers and print-sellers 


adopt similar means of notifying to the world 
that all the materials necessary for the prac- 
tice of this art may be obtained at their 
respective establishments, 

To come to the gist of the matter, it 
seems that potichomania is a method of 
imitating in decorated glass, Japanese, or any 
other specimens of ware or porcelain. There 
seems no reason why pleasing and even 
elegant results may not be obtained ; but if 
it be used only as a means of imitating ugly 
specimens of oriental workmanship, its 
desirability as a means of art may be ques- 
tioned. If, on the other hand, natural taste 
be allowed fair play, there is no reason to 
doubt that very elegant results may follow. 

A recently published essay on the sub- 
ject, shows that the list of working materials 
is somewhat formidable, comprising glass 
vases, or potiches, or cups, or plates, shaped 
similarly to those made of pottery or porce- 
lain; a well-assorted selection of coloured 


|papers or gelatine sheets; a fine-pointed 


Waar new mania is this? What is potiche | 
or poticho, and why need women have an | 
especial mania for it? If potiche be some-| 


thing good, why not have potichotechny,| another bottle containing refined essence of 


or potichology, or potichonomy, or poticho- | 
somy, or potichography, or potichometry ? | 
A mania is almost as bad as a phobia: a| 
madness for, is as little pleasant as a madness | 
against ; and we may perchance yet have a| 
potichophobia as an antidote to the poticho- | 
mania. A learned pundit who has discoursed | 
on this subject for the benefit of the public, | 
reasons in this way—that as metromania, | 
bibliomania, and melomania, are irreproach- 
able words, by which one expresses love of | 
poetry, love of books, and love of music— 
there seems no reason why we should not 
invent the word potichomania. He admits 
that we have not yet become accustomed to 
the sound of such a word; but what of that ? 
Is it not easier than angeiography, for a de- 
scription of weights and measures? or than 
ophthalmoxystic as a name for a little rye-ear 
brush used to smooth the eyebrows? Thus 
he claims the right to offer for academical | 
baptism the word potichomania, on the ground 
that men are permitted—or rather that 
science is permitted, under etymological pre-| 
texts—to add to modern languages by means | 
of the Greek. How far the academical Greeks 
of the present day will approve of the compo- 
site name, it will be for them to declare. 
Potiches are said to be Chinese or Japanese 


for jars—a very pretty conclusion, which it is 





to be hoped will be satisfactory to all parties. 
That the art means something amusing, what- 
ever the name may mean, is evident enough ; 
for the advertising columns of the daily 


journals inform us that Mr. So-and-so, for a 


given number of shillings or guineas, will give 
a certain number of lessons in potichomania, 
whereby a lady may easily learn the elegant 


pair of scissors for cutting out; tubes or 
bottles of prepared colours of various tints ; a 
bottle of a peculiarly prepared varnish ; 


turpentine ; a bottle of melted gum; a round 
hog’s-hair brush for gumming the paper or- 
naments, another for varnishing, and two 
flat brushes for colouring ; a vessel in which 
the colours may be diluted; and a box 
wherein to stow away all these treasures. 
As to the means of procuring the glass 
articles themselves, this must be left to the 
skill of the glass-maker. The object is to 
produce glass imitations of pottery and por- 
celain articles ; and therefore the glass must 


of course be wrought into a form consistent 


with such a purpose. It may be a vase, or a 
potiche, or a honey-pot, or a plate, or a cup 
—anything, in short, which has a smooth 


|surface (for articles with ornaments in relief 


do not seem to be susceptible of this mode of 
imitation) ; but the glass-worker must in any 
case precede the ornamentalist. 

Though most persons have a sort of 
obscure notion that the colours on cups and 
saucers, dishes, and plates, are in some way 
burnt in, yet the delicacy and nicety of the 
methods are little suspected. There is the 
majolica ware of Italy, copied from the 
Moorish pottery, adorned with copies of 
paintings by Raffaelle and his contempories, 
and some specimens supposed to have been 
painted by the hand of the great master him- 
self. There is the Della Robbia ware, so 
named from a Florentine artist, who modelled 
and sculptured excellent works in porcelain, 
and then adorned them with enamel and gold 
and colours. There is the Palissy ware, in- 
vented by a man whose life was a continuous 
romance, and presenting historical, mytho- 
logical, and allegorical designs on grounds of 


delft ware, with its beautiful enamel, its blue 









rich yellow and blue and gray. There is the 
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Colours, and its designs copied from the old! There have not been wanting imitations of 
Japan productions, There are the stone/old Dutch china manufactured in wood. The 
wares from China and Japan, which fre-| wood was turned in a lathe to the shape of a 
quently serve as a coloured base for raised | jar, or urn, or vase ; the wooden counterfeit 
ornaments of soft porcel:in. There are the | was painted with oil colour ; flowers or orna- 
various Wedgwood wares, comprising the! ments were cut out of coloured printed calico 
Queen’s and the Basalt, the Jasper and the| or linen ; these were pasted on in their proper 
Onyx, and other kinds. There are the old | relative positions ; and the pseudo-Dutch or 
Chelsea china, Rotherham china, and Derby | Japanese production received its finishing 
china, There are the Dresden china and the| touch by means of a coat of varnish. But 
Bétticher ware and the Sévres china, In| this varnish had a tendency to crack, and it 
short, if the reader knew how eagerly col-| seldom presented such a surface as could well 
lectors look out for the different varieties of | imitate the smooth glossy exterior of a real 
old pottery and porcelain, he would have! product of the plastic art. Hence it is that 
some clue to the origin of that desire which | the inventors of the new process pride them- 
exists to imitate in some degree those pro-|selves on the higher philosophy of their 
ductions : not to imitate for dishonest pur-| modus operandi. They say, virtually if not 
poses ; for he must be a shallow judge who| verbally, “See, our exterior is the real thing ; 
would mistake modern decorated glass for| the exterior of a porcelain vessel is a veritable 
old painted china. How the connoisseur dis-| glass, for all enamel and glaze are true glass; 
tinguishes the poteries 4 pite-tendre from the | and our products exhibit a real glass exterior, 
poteries 4 pate dur; the poterie matt from | untouched by colour or varnish of any kind, 
the poterie lustrée ; the poterie vernissée from | —ergo, our imitations are better than their 
the poterie emaillée ; the fayence Anglaise; wooden predecessors.” The validity of this 
from the fayence Frangaise ; the Wedgwood, | ergo depends upon the whereabouts and the 
the Bétticher, the Palissy, the Della Robbia,| manner in which the coloured adornments 
the Majolica, the Sevres, the Dresden—how | are applied. So long as sheets of paper or 
he learns to know these one from another, is| cloth alone could be used, it may be doubted 
a part of his business as a collector and con-| whether the new art could have been prac- 
noisseur ; but it may be woth knowing that, | tised to any satisfactory degree ; because 
from the nature of the process, some of these | there is a solidity or opacity about them 
varieties of ware are wholly unfitted to be| which interferes with anything like trans- 
imitated on glass. | lucency of effect. Every one knows that very 

The imitative art to which the long Greek | pretty sheets of gelatine are now made, which 
name is given bears no analogy to that by | receive colours of considerable brilliancy, and 
which these several kinds of ware are coloured | have a semi-transparency, which adds greatly 
and adorned. Some of the coloured wares|to their ornate effect. Gold, too, may be 
have metallic figments mixed with the clay | combined with the colours in a rich and deli- 
whereof they are formed, which imparts/ cate degree; and it is these qualities which 
a uniform colour to the whole substance ;|seem to have suggested the employment of 
while, in other cases, colours are mixed with | such a substance in the imitative art now 
oils and turpentine, and are applied to the | under notice. As to the manufacture of the 
surface of the ware with a pencil of camel-| gelatine sheets themselves, it is one of the 
hair, the fixture of the colour being ensured | countless examples afforded by modern che- 
by a subsequent process of fixing in a small | mistry of the production of useful substances 
kiln or oven. Nor does the art resemble | from that which is either refuse, or at most 
that of the glass-stainer; for this skilful! a very common and cheap article. It is an 
artist, after having sketched his design on | iliustration of the Penny Wisdom which has 
glass, has a most elaborate series of processes | already received a little attention in House- 
to attend to: his mineral colours must be so | hold Words.* Glass being transparent, while 
chosen as to form a sort of enamel with the| wood is opaque, and gelatine sheets being 
glass by the aid of heat; and he must so| more transparent than sheets of coloured 
select the components of his colours that| paper or coloured linen, we see at once the 
whatever they may appear like when opaque, | basis on which the new art claims to have 
they must appear brilliantly transparent | some superiority over its predecessor. The 
when applied to the glass, coloration is effected inside the glass: this 

No; the potichomania, the jar frenzy, the | alone is sufficient to ensure a smooth exterior. 
imitation of porcelain and pottery, must not | One of the novelties of late years has been 
claim to rank either with porcelain-painting | the production of brilliant globes and vessels 
or glass-staining. There is nothing chemical | of glass, in which the brilliancy results from 
about it,—nothing that requires kilns, or | the use of coloured glass coated behind with 
mufiles, or ovens, — nothing for which our|a layer of silver. The new art has no direct 
leading artists will be called upon to contri-| analogy with this ; but the one may serve, in 
bute designs. Nevertheless, there is no reason} some degree, to show how the other may 
why it should not constitute a pretty lady-| produce softly-beautiful effects by the inter- 
like employment, susceptible of considerable | —-———--———— - ——-—— 
variety of application. * Vol. vi. p. 97. 
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position of a glassy layer between the colours 
and the eye. 

The name which the inventors have chosen 
to give to this imitative art is dependent on 
the primary object of imitating the Chinese 
or Japanese potiches or jars; but a further 
display of skill may enable the workers to 
apply the process to glassy imitations of Sévres 
and Dresden porcelain. The eastern products 
are usually adorned with figures and plants | 
umd animals; but those of Europe aim at 
applications of the historical and landscape 
painter’s products, The potichomanist (a — 
hard word to apply toa lady) selects her g 

vase or jar, cup or plate, pot or dish, and ‘the on | 
sheets of coloured gelatine, such as will produce 
the colours of the device to be imitated, With 
her sharp-pointed scissors she cuts out the | 
little bits of gelatine requisite to produce the | 
device. This is probably the most difficult | 
part of the whole affair ; for not only must | 
the outlines of the device be carefully ob- 
served, but also the juxtaposition of any two | 
or more colours which it may comprise. 

The coloured gelatine, then, is cut into little | 
fragments, and the glass is clean and re: ady, | 
and the pencils or small brushes are at hand, | 
and the liquid gum is prepared, and the artist 
is in a condition to proceed with the delicate 
work. Sheets of gelatine are naturally adhe- 
sive when wetted; but pieces of coloured 
paper may occasionally be used which have 
no adhesive layer upon them. The wet- 
ting or the gumming, are adopted according 
to circumstances ; but either must be done 
thoroughly, for it is of much importance to 
the completeness of the process that the | 
cementing to the glass should be close and 
perfect in every part. A linen pad or cloth 
is applied delicately to ensure this closeness 
of contact. There must be no bubbles of air ; 
no branches of trees, or detached leaves of 
flowers, or wings of insects, must curl up at 
the corners and obtrude themselves unduly 


upon notice. All must adhere closely to their | 
glass. 
S 











It must be observed, however, that these | 
gelatine sheets, if used at all, are not em-| 
ployed by themselves, The gelatine appears to | 
be simply a film on the front or face of the pic- 
ture, which film, if damped, becomes adhesive 
without the aid of gum. Our tasteful neigh- 
bours across the Channel supply us with 
these, as well as with the original idea | 
whereby the art has been created. ‘Theirs | 
is the potichomanie, which we have changed | 
into potichomania ; and theirs are the sheets 
of pictures—Chinese ladies, landscapes with | 


|the general appearance, 


| to give to the whole of the glass vessel a tint 


vessel themselves are apparently French, 


although we know of no reason why English 
glassblowers should not make them, The 
potiches en verre, vases, allumette vases, 
tlower-pot covers, cups, and bowls, are many 
of them well and gracefully shaped ; but we 
would gently whisper, that if the glass were 
a little more free from air-bubbles, it would 


| be better for the object in view; because, 


whether we would imitate the bluish tint of 
old Sévres, or the greenish tint of Chinese, 
or the nankeen tint of Etruscan, or the tints 
of any other famous porcelain or pottery, we 
can certainly get on better without bubbles 
in the glass, than with them, It is a French 
| professor, too, who assures us that “the ex- 
traordinary success which this art has ob- 
tained may be easily accounted for, if we 
remember that, after an easy, interesting 
‘labour of a few hours, we see a simple glass 
vessel transformed into a Chinese, Sévres, 
Dresden, or Japanese vase.’ 

But the materials are only half the matter, 
|—the processes are the other half; and we 
follow our instructions, humbly and diligently, 
thus :— 

We are especially, in the most energetic 
terms, cautioned not to proceed to the next 
process until the efficacy of the gum has been 
well ascertained ; but, this done, we advance 
to the varnishing. This varnish is intended 
partly to secure the coloured devices in their 
place, and partly to shield the gelatine from a 
layer of oil colour afterwards applied. The 


| varnish is applied over the whole interior of 


the vase or jar; but being clear and colour- 
less, it does not produce a disfigurement in 
We presume that 
the shape of the jar in respect to its mouth 
and general proportion, must be such as will 
admit of the artist’s hand and varnish brush, 
and bits of coloured paper. There is a little 
vitreous conundrum occasionally to be seen, 
consisting of Napoleon Bonaparte or an 


| English stage coach bottled up in a decanter, 
jor ‘phial, whose 


mouth is far smaller than 
the lateral dimensions of the great emperor ; 


jand the puzzle is, to find out how Napoleon 


could possibly have got into the decanter. 


jor the Brighton mz il into the phial. In 


the present case, however, there is to be 
no difficulty in putting in or taking out 
anything which the jar or vase ought to 
contain, 

The varn’shing being done, the painting 
or colouring follows, the object of this is, 


and an opacity corresponding r with the tint 


apeniante perspective, folia: ge, flowers, fruit, |and opacity of the specimen of pottery or 
birds, butterflies, ar: abesques, grotesques —| porcelain imitated—an important and dif- 
printed in lithography, brilliantly coloured | ticult part of the routine of processes ; for 
and sold at six, nine, twelve, eighteen, or any | the selection of ingredients, and the mode of 
other number of pence per sheet, Some of| application, must each require much care. 
our teachers tell’ us to use hog’s-hair brushes; | The colour-men have prepared an ample list 
some say camel's-hair ; but others, more pro-| of tints, to imitate the deadly white and the 
vident than either, ‘recommend both the delicately white, the creamy white and the 
hog and the camel to our notice. The glass| bluish white, the red lacquered, the black 
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lacquered, the sea-green, the green yellow, the | 
gold dust, the deep gold, the Pompadour rose, 
the deep blue, the bright blue, and other | 
colours of pottery and porcelain ; and we are | 
told how, by employing zinc white, cobalt 
blue, yellow ochre, vermilion, lake, ivory 
black, Naples yellow, silver white, Veronese 
green, yellow lake, bitumen, raw sienna, 
burnt sienna,cadmium, March violet, carmine, 
ultramarine, gold varnish, gold powder,—we 
are told how all these, or some among the 
number, combine to produce tints which will 
imitate the ground colour of all varieties of | 
pottery and porcelain. And we are cautioned 
against numerous snares and pitfalls into | 
which our ignorance may lead us. If our) 
paint be too opaque, it will spread with diffi- 
culty over the surface of the glass; if it be! 
too thin, it will not cover the glass with suf- 
ficient body ; if it be not equable in distribu- | 
tion, it will fail to imitate the homogeneity in | 
the appearance of porcelain ; if there be not | 
enough mixed at once, it will be difficult to | 
match the tint afterwards ; if it be made to| 
flow more easily, it may dry more tardily. | 
As to the mode of applying the colours, there 
seems to be two varieties—brushing and | 
flowing. The application with a brush is the 
most obvious; but the teachers assure us| 
that it is difficult to avoid inequalities in the | 
touch of the brush, and that, therefore, the 
method of flowing or flooding is preferred. 
In this process the liquid colour is poured 
into the vessel, and is rolled about in every 
direction, after which the surplus is poured 
out into a cup or other receptacle. One flood- 
ing seldom lees a sufficient thickness or 
opacity of colour, and a second is hence | 
required. This process is very similar to that | 
by which artificial pearls are produced. A | 
greyish liquid made from fish-scales being 
blown through a little tube, a drop at a time, | 
into hollow glass beads, and then rolled 
about. 

Phrenologists say that man is blessed with | 
an organ of colour, the greater or lesser deve- | 
lopment of which indicates a greater or lesser 
capacity for appreciating the chromatic ele- 
ments of a picture; and the potichomanist | 
hints pretty strongly that the success of a} 
student in this art will depend in a consider- 
able degree on the magnitude of this said 
organ. He declares first that the faculty of | 
what painters call colour, is not given to 
every one; he further declares that those 
who possess this faculty will produce in 
potichomania, as in painting, works far supe- 
rior to the production of those who are not 
endowed with it, inasmuch as'the former will 
be artists, while the latter will be nothing 
more than skilful workmen, or clever imita- 
tors ; he acknowledges that the art of poti- 
chomania is still in its infancy ; but he roundly 

rophesies that, like the great art of painting, 
it will have its school, its masters, its disciples, 
its imitators—securing a place for itself 
among decorative arts, developing its re-| 
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sources in the embellishment of our apart- 
ments and furniture, and bringing honour 
and praise to its artists. May the prediction 
be verified, in spite of the jar-frenzy name 
given to the art! Glass has advanced much 
in usefulness and beauty, since the change in 
the excise duties ; and unless grim war shall 
urge the finance minister again to throw his 
longing eyes to glass, we may hope that the 
usefulness and the beauty, consequent in 
great part on cheapness, will be yet farther 
increased. 


PASSING CLOUDS. 
Wuere are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far o’er the purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 


Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth, 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quench’d in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair 2 
O doubting heart ! 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 


CHAMBERS IN THE TEMPLE. 


FirrEEN years ago, when I was a schoolboy 
in Paris, wearing a uniform very much re- 
sembling that of a Metropolitan policeman 
(the dress is military now, and they have me- 
tamorphosed my old college into an Imperial 
Lyceum) eating a distressing quantity of 
boiled haricots, washed down by the palest 
of pink wine and water, and conjugating a 
prodigious quantity of verbs, regular and ir- 
regular—the tenses of which have become so 
very preterpluperfect since, that they have 
faded clean away from my memory—fifteen 
vears, then, since, there was an old gentleman 
inhabiting the English, or, St. Honoré quarter 
of the French capital—a white-headed, stormy, 
battle and weather-beaten veteran of the salt 
sea—a rear-admiral in the English navy, and on 
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the half-pay thereof. He had been celebrated 
all over the world in his time for deeds of 
daring and chivalrous bravery ; but that had 
been a very long time ago ; and the ungrate- 
ful generation among whom his latest years 
—those that were to be but labour and sor- 
row—were passed, celebrated only his eccen- 
tricities and ignored, or were indifferent to 
his glory. This is the way of the world, my 
Christian friend. When you and TI come to| 
be old men—and should we ever have given 
the world cause to talk about us—we shall 
find that the books we have written, the pic- 
tures we have painted, or the statues we have 
hewn, will be dismissed to oblivion witha 
good natured contempt as things meritorious | 
enough in their way, but quite out of date ;| 
should we be worth paragraphs, or anecdotes, | 
they will have reference to the redness of our | 
noses, the patterns of our trowsers, our man- 
ner of eating peas with our knives, our habit | 
of putting the left leg foremost when we walk, 
or our assumed fondness for cold rum and 
water. The Duke of Marlborough’s petty 
avarice and hagglings with the Bath-chair- 
men were talked about long after the con- 
queror of Blenheim was forgotten, and the 
nation had even grumbled about paying for 
the palace it had voted him in the first out- 
burst of its gratitude. Lord Peterborough 





walking from market in his blue ribbon, with 
afowl under one arm, and a cabbage under 


the other, quite threw into the shade Lord 
Peterborough the hero of Almanza. When-| 
ever the name of the Marquis of Granby | 
occurs to us now-a-days, it is in connection | 
with the Incorporated Association of Licensed | 
Victuallers, with foreign wines, beer, and to-| 
baceo—not with battles won, or sieges suc- 
cessfully conducted. Whose aquiline nose, | 
white ducks, and hat-saluting fingers, were | 
household words in London to the populace, | 
who had forgotten Waterloo, when they 
smashed the windows of Apsley House with 
stones, because its owner was an enemy to| 
Reform? Whose children grin now at the | 
caricatured presentments of the prominent 
nose and plaid trowsers of the man who was 
the greatest orator, the greatest advocate, the 
greatest reformer of the law, England has 
ever seen, and who thirty years since shook 
this realm from end to end by the thunder | 
of his eloquence, and dashed down walls of | 
corruption, one after another, with his im- 
petuous hand? The world is as ungrateful, 
as fickle, as petulant as a woman. I war-| 
rant Omphale rapped the fingers of Her- 
cules when, sitting at her feet a-spinning, 
he happened to ravel the flax. He who had 
vanquished the Nemzean lion, and quelled the 
Erymanthian boar, was forgotten in the care- 
less spinner. So it was with the old gentle- 
man whom I knew in Paris fifteen years ago. 
People talked of the strange fancy he had 
of leading an old white horse about the 
streets, on which he never rode ; much mer- 





riment was excited by the rumour that he 
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slept with his head through a hole in a 
blanket—(I am not exaggerating)—the qu id 
nunes of the Rue St. Honoré and the Champs 
Elyseés were infinitely amused at his strange 
ways, his loud and rambling talk, his general 
oddity of manner ; very few people cared to 
remember that before most of them were born 
he was famous over the whole world as the 
English Commodore Sir Sipney Situ, the 
heroic defender of Acre, the scourge of the 
French navy—from the lofty three-decker to 
thesmallest chasse-marée,—and nearly the only 
man for whom the great Napoleon—the impas- 
sible,ambitious, who no more deigned to love or 
hate men, with him, or against him, any more 
than Mr. Staunton, the chess-player, loves or 
hates the pawns in his game—condescended 
to entertain a violent personal dislike. Sir 
Sidney Smith used coolly to declare that 
Napoleon was jealous of him. It is certain 
that he annoyed and chafed the Great Man 
horribly, and in Egypt drove him to the per- 
petration of a very sorry joke, having posi- 
tively challenged him to single combat, which 
Napoleon declined, till—having rather an 
exalted idea of the “foeman worthy of his 
steel” —he could produce the ghost of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. 

Sir Sidney Smith died in Paris; but it is 
not with his death or latter days that I have 
to do. I wish to tell the story of his escape 
from certain chambers which he occupied in 
the Temple, while he was yet the famous com- 
modore, admired by Europe, and hated by 
the French Directory, and especially by 
General Bonaparte. How much of strict 
historic truth there may be in the story, it is 
not for me to say. The journals of the period 
tell pretty nearly the same tale; but even 
newspapers will occasionally err, and even 
the buckets of grave history writers often 
stop short of the bottom of the well of 
verity. 

Sir Sidney Smith, taken prisoner in a 
daring cutting-out expedition on the coast of 
Brittany, was confined in the prison of the 
Temple in Paris, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight. Some idea may be 
formed of the importance which the republican 
government attached to his capture and de- 
tention to the fact, first, that the Directory 
refused to liberate him in exchange for M. 
Bergeret, a post-captain in the French navy, 
and again, on another occasion, positively re- 
fused to receive as an equivalent for his 
person no fewer than twelve thousand French 
prisoners! A man worth ten thousand pounds 
is something; but a sea captain not to be 
bought for twelve thousand fighting men is, 
indeed, rich and rare. 

Unfortunately even distinction has its 
embarrassments, and such was the store set 
by the safe keeping of Sir Sidney by his 
captors, that his continement was of the most 
rigorous description. Verdun or Biche was 
good enough for ordinary prisoners of war ; but 
the redoubtable commodore was transferred 
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to the Tower of the Temple—that gloomy | 


revolutionary Bastile, the scene of the last 
days of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie An- 
toinette, and of the slow agony and death of 
the poor little captive dauphin—the tower 
that was afterwards to witness the darkest 
episodes of the Consulate—the reported 
suicides, but whispered murders, of Pichegru 
and Captain Wright—the last adieux of the 
simple, yet desperate, Chouans—the stern 
presence of their leader Georges Cadoudal. In 


the Temple, then, Sir Sidney Smith was in-| 


carcerated. The guards were doubled, the 
defences strengthened, all communication 
from without was denied him, and the most 
rigid surveillance was exercised over all his 
actions, 

Once having got their prisoner safe within 
the four strong walls of the Temple, however, 
isolated him from all exterior influences, and 
placed a strong guard over him, the Directory 
did not feel it necessary to treat him with any 
great personal severity. They did not load 
him with chains, they did not lock him up in 
a dungeon, they did not feed him upon bread 
and water. Sir Sidney was amply provided 
with pecuniary resources, and was allowed to 
keep himself. Apartments, the most commo- 
dious that the prison could afford, were 
allotted to him, and, furthermore, he was 
allowed to maintain something like an esta- 
blishment of domestics. Besides Captain 
Wright, who acted as his secretary, he had a 
cook, a valet, and notably an English servant, 
half groom, half confidential man, called 
Sparkes. The cook and valet were freemen, 
and Frenchmen ; Sparkes had been taken pri- 
soner at the same time as the commodore, but 
the condition attached to the French who 
were permitted to attend upon Sir Sidney 
was, that they should share his imprisonment— 
not one was permitted to pass the outer gate 
of the Temple. 

I am not aware whether it has ever been 
the lot of any of the ladies or gentlemen who 
read this to have sufiered the slow torture of 
imprisonment. I hope not ; but if any such 
there be, they will readily understand how 
prone is the human mind, when the body is 
incarcerated, to devote itself to the culinary 
art. Most prisoners are good cooks, or, at 
least, love good eating. The man with the iron 
mask wasa gourmand. The sham dauphin 
(one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
sham dauphins) who called himself Duke de 
Normandie, and had passed three-fourths of 
his existence in the different prisons of Europe, 
was renowned for the confection of roast 
turkey stuffed with chestnuts. When confined 
in Ste Pélagie, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, it was a matter of daily occurrence to 
hear a cry from his fellow prisoners of “ Capet, 
is the turkey nearly ready ?” and the pseudo- 
descendant of St. Louis would answer, “I am 
dishing it.’ The late Mr. Rush, on the 
memorable occasion of his trial, addressed 
a very specific and emphatic billet-doux from 
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his retreat in Norwich Castle to the eating. 
house keeper opposite, commanding pig, “ and 
plenty of plum sauce.” I have seen in White. 
cross Street prison an analytical chemist 
frying pancakes, and it was once my fortune 
to know, in the Queen’s Bench, a doctor 
of divinity whose mockturtle soup would 
have rather astonished Mr. Farrance of 
Spring Gardens. Now, though Sir Sidney 
Smith on shipboard would have been per- 
fectly content with ship’s cookery,—salt junk, 
salt horse, or salt mahogany, as it is indif- 
ferently called; plum duff, grey pea-soup, 
sea pie, lobscouse, weevilly biscuit, and new 
rum—no sooner did he find himself immured 
in the Temple, than he fell into the ordinary 
idiosynerasy of prisoners, and became an 
accomplished bon-vivant. The choicest of 
fish, flesh, and fowl were procured from the 
Parisian market, and (after being strictly ex- 
amined at the gate to see whether they con- 
tained any treasonable missives) furnished 
forth, by no means coldly, his prison table. 
The famous roast beef of Old England was 
seen, and smoked within those gloomy walls, 
Sir Sidney had endless disputes with the 
French cook concerning the thickness of 
melted butter, the propriety of potatoes ap- 
pearing at table with their skins on; the 
injury done to a rumpsteak by beating 
it; the discretion necessary in the employ- 
ment of garlic, and the number of hours 
necessary to be devoted to the boiling of a 
plum-pudding. The cook would not boil it 
long enough. Unless closely watched, he 
would withdraw it furtively from the pot, 
hide it in secret places till dinner-time, and 
declare stoutly that it had been boiling eight 
hours when it had not been three on the fire. 
But, errors excepted, the captives lived as 
well as those bellicose bipeds of the galli- 
naceous breed whose spur-combats were 
formerly the delight of our British nobility, 
are popularly supposed to live. Nor were 
good liquids wanting to wash down these 
succulent repasts. For the first time, per- 
haps, in France that noble compound, the 
punch of the United Kingdom (for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are all equally famous 
for it) was brewed within the prison walls; 
and every Frenchman who tasted it—even 
the rabidest enemy of “ Pitt et Cobourg”— 
thenceforth renounced the small-beer julep, 
half sour, half syruppy, thitherto misnamed 
“punch” abroad. Brandy, sherry, and claret 
also formed part of the commodore’s cellar, 
and, in particular, he had laid in a supply of 
admirable old port wine—rare old stuff— 
bottles of liquid rubies, in a setting of rich 
crust and cobwebs. Money can do almost 
anything in any times. It can break the 
sternest of blockades, and, though it could 
not get Sir Sidney Smith out of prison, it 
could procure him a supply of the primest 
wines in the English market. The French 
cook admired the old port wine hugely. He 
discovered that “porto” was required for 4 
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great many dishes and sauces, He was dis- 
covered in the kitchen one day by Sparkes, 
weeping bitterly into a stew-pan, by the side 
of an empty port wine bottle. He declared 
on that occasion, with some thickness of utter- 
ance, that the Directory were brigands, and 
the National Assembly thieves, and that the 
name of the legitimate ruler of France was 
Louis the Eighteenth. He was very pale and 
shaky next day, affected great republican 
sternness, and insisted more than ever upon 


when, honest man, his name was Jean Bap- 


nightcap. These details may probably seem 
more to do with his escape from his chambers 
in the Temple than you may at present imagine. 


autumn of this same year ‘ninety-eight, a 
party of four persons were assembled in Sir 
Sidney Smith’s sitting-room in the Tower of 
the Temple. One of these persons was Cap- 
tain Wright, whom, as he has nothing further 
to do with this history, I need not specially 
describe. The second was Sir Sidney Smith, 
then in all the pride and vigour of his man- 
hood—a little pale, perhaps, through want of 
exercise, but a comely man, and tair to look 
upon. 
top-boots, which would seem somewhat 
strange articles of costume for a naval officer, 
albeit in plain clothes, in these days, but were 
the fashion in ’ninety-eight. The third was 
Mr. Sparkes, his body servant. 
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half stood behind his master’s chair, half 
leaned against the side-board. He was at- 
tentive in supplying the wants of the other 
persons present, but he did not neglect to 
help himself liberally from a special bottle of 
port behind him, nor did he refrain from 


Joining, from time to time, in the conver- 


sation. 
The fourth person of this group, and who 
sat at the end of the table facing the Commo- 


|dore, was a Frenchman,—a very important 
being called “ citizen,” and “Junius Brutus,” 


person, too, you are to know, being Citizen 


| Mutius Scevola Lasne (formerly Martin), 
tiste all over, from his slippers to his white | 


concierge, keeper or head gaoler of the Temple. 


| He was responsible for the safe-keeping of 
useless ; but the commodore’s port wine had | 


the prisoners with his head. He slept every 
night with the prison keys under his pillow. 


| He knew where the secret dungeons—the 
One gilt and burnished afternoon in the} 


He had his hair powdered, and wore | 


Mr. Sparkes | 


was of the middle height, and remarkably | 


stout, though anything but corpulent in the | 


face. 


He was so stout about the chest, that | 


you could scarcely divest yourself of the im- | 
pression that he had more than one waistcoat | 


on, Perhaps he had. A very low forehead 
had Mr. Sparkes, and a very voluminous 
allowance of bushy red hair. He 
freckled, and his chin was lost in the folds 
of his ample cravat. He had a consider- 
able impediment in his speech, which caused 
him to speak slowly, and not often, and not 
much at a time; but he wasa great humorist, 
and was an enormous favourite among the 
prison officials for his droll sayings, and for 
the hideously execrable manner in which he 
pronounced the French language. A thorough 
Briton—an incorrigible “rosbif” was Sparkes, 
said they—there were some hopes of the com- 


| 
was | 


underground cachots and cabanons— were, 
and what manner of men were in them. He 
was not a man to be despised. 

Citizen Lasne was a very large, fat man, 
with a small head. Gaolers generally are,— 
but let that pass. Now there is no medium 
of character or disposition in large fat men 
with small heads, They are either intolerably 
vicious, slowly cruel, stolidly hard-hearted, mis- 
chievously stupid, torpidly revengeful, dully 
selfish, sensual and avaricious, or else they 
are lazy, good-natured, genial, soft-hearted 
giants,—mere toasts and butter, giving freely, 
lending freely, spending freely, always ready 
to weep at a pitiful tale, to sing the best song 
they know, to lend you their best umbrella, 
and to walk wheresoever you wish to lead 
them. It is the same with bald-headed men 
who wear spectacles, They are either atro- 
cious villains or amiable philanthropists. The 
races admit of no mediocrity, Citizen Lasne 
happened, luckily for his prisoners, to be a 
large fat man, of the second or soft-hearted 
category. His exterior was rugged and his 
moustache was fierce. He was as stupid as 


| the libretto of an opera, and as vain as a dab- 
chick ; but his nature was honest, simple, 


modore acquiring a decent knowledge of| 


French after a few years’ residence, but as for 
Sparkes, he would never learn, not 
Doctor Jollivet, the prison surgeon, who had 


he. | 


been in England, and spoke ravishing English, | 


declared John as “tout ce qu'il y avait de 


plus Coqueni”—bhby which, it is to be pre-| 


sumed, he meant Cockney. Sparkes had 
been brought up, he said, with the com- 
modore, which accounted for a certain degree 


confiding, and compassionate. He was the 
foolish, fat scullion of Sterne metamorphosed 
intoaman. He would have spared a flea 
when he caught him,—a three-bottle flea, 
drunk with his life blood, and giddy with 
leaping over his body. He would do any- 
thing for a prisoner save allow him to escape, 
—for, like all slow men, he had a fixed idea, 
and this fixed idea confirmed him in, and 
kept continually before him, the conviction 
that one prisoner the less in the Temple 
(unless legally discharged), was one head the 
less upon his own shoulders, This is why he 
always inspected the bolts, bars, and locks of 
the doors and windows every night, set the 
watch, and slept with the keys of the Temple 
under his pillow. 

Citizen Lasne liked drink. For port wine 
he conceived an immoderate affection. His 


of familiarity with which he treated him, and | liking for that beverage was pleasingly gra- 
which he was far from showing to the other | tified, as the Commodore frequently invited 
servants, This present golden afternoonJohn ! him to his table. Misery makes us acquainted 
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with strange bedfellows, and a gaol makes a 
man take up with strange boon companions. 
These eyes have seen the son of an earl hob- 
nobbing at a prison tap with an insolvent 
boot-closer. On his own quarter-deck, in 
London, at St. James’s, Sir Sidney Smith 
would doubtless have been as dignified, not 
to say haughty, as an Englishman and a com- 
modore has a right to be. 
of his own flag-ship he would decidedly not 
have hobnobbed with Bob Catskin, the boat- 
swain’s mate. But a prisoner in the Temple, 
far from home, almost solitary, any com- 


panionship was welcome to him. This is why | 


he so often invited Citizen Lasne to dinner 
and to supper. This is why that fat citizen 
sat facing him at the table on the golden 
autumn afternoon I treat of. 

The citizen having eaten like an ox (he 
approved of English cookery much), was now 
drinking like a fish. He could stand a pro- 
digious quantity of drink,—all fat men can. 
Only as he drank, his eyes, which were small 
and round, appeared to diminish still further 
in volume, for the little penthouses of his 
eyelids began to droop somewhat, and his 
round rosy cheeks to puff out upwards and 
laterally, while the eyes themselves seemed 
to recede into their orbits, as though they 
were lazy with repletion, and were throwing 
themselves back in their easy-chairs. 


The table was covered with plates of fruit | 


and decanters of wine, from both of which 


Citizen Lasne was helping himself largely,— 


the others in moderation. The citizen drank 
his old port out of a tumbler,—the starveling 
and effeminate thimblefulls known as English 
wine-glasses not having as yet penetrated into 
the Temple. He persisted on calling the port 
“a little wine,”"—un petit vin délicieux,— 


meanwhile taking hearty gulps of the libelled | 
liquor ; for it is a mighty and generous wine, | 


—yea, that invigorateth the frame, and 
maketh the hearts of men strong within 
them. It hath cheered the vigils of great 
scholars, and armed brave warriors for the 
fray,—port wine. As the citizen drank, how- 
ever, it was evident that the fixed idea was 
anything but dormant within him; for he 


watched his host's countenance from time to | 


time narrowly, and in the midst of his hilarity 
and talkativeness there would occasionally 


flit across his fat face an expression almost of | 


alarm,—for Sir Sidney was taciturn, pensive, 
evidently pre-occupied, drank little, and leant 
his head on his hand. 

“ May I pass for a ‘suspect,’” he cried sud- 
denly, laying down his glass, “if I drink 
another drop.” 

“What’s the matter, Father Latchkey ?” 
asked Mr. Sparkes in French, far too ungram- 
matical to transcribe here. ‘“ Wine gone the 
wrong way,— swallowed a fly?) Why you 
look as if you saw a file in the bottom of your 


glass, and a bunch of skeleton keys in the! 
| all the locks, and order the night-watch to be 
“May I sneeze in the sawdust” (when a} 


Commodore’s face.”’ 


In the state cabin | 
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person is guillotined, his head falls into a 
basketful of sawdust) “if the citizen prisoner 
of war is not thinking of his Three Muses at 
this very moment.” 

The “Three Muses” were three royalist 
ladies, hiding their real names under the 
fabulous sobriquets of Thalia, Melpomene, and 
Clio, who had long and successfully evaded the 
pursuit of the police, and who were noto- 
riously continually conspiring to effect the de- 
liverance of Sir Sidney Smith. It should be 
known that at this period, notwithstanding 
the sanguinary severity of the Republican 
government against the Royalists, France 
and Paris swarmed with secret emissaries 
from foreign powers, known as “alarmists,” 
“accapareurs ;” but more under the generic 
name of “agents de l’étranger,” and by the 
populace as “ Pitt-et-Cobourgs.” There were 
agents from London, from Vienna, from Ber- 
lin, and from Amsterdam. There were agents 
in the army, the navy, the salons, the public 
offices, the ante-chambers of the ministry; 
among the box-openers at theatres, the 
market-women in the Halle, the coach- 
men on the stand,—all well supplied with 
money, all indefatigable in obtaining informa- 
tion, in fomenting re-actionary disturbances, 
in promoting the escape of political prisoners. 
I might fill a book with anecdotes of Conrad 
Kock, the Dutch banker (guillotined) ; Ber- 
thold Proly (guillotined) ; the two Moravian 
brothers Frey, and their sister Léopoldine ; 
André-Marie Guzman, the Spaniard, who 
actually so far ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of Marat that the last letter the 
famous terrorist ever wrote was to him; 
Webber, the Englishman, whose mission it 
was to obtain plans of French fortified towns, 
and paid twelve thousand francs for one of 
Douai ; one Greenwood, who was specially 
employed to give dinners to distressed 
Royalists; Mrs. Knox; and especially the 
two famous Pitt-et-Cobourgs, Dickson and 
Winter, who braved the Terror, the Diree- 
tory, the Consulate and the Empire, and only 
gave up business in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. It was pretty well known to the 
police, when our fat friend alluded to the 
Three Muses, that an intricate and elaborate 
network of intrigues, plots and counterplots, 
existed for the release of Sir Sidney Smith ; 
that neither money nor men were wanting to 
effect this, should an opportunity occur ; and 
that persons secretly powerful were working 
night and day to bring that opportunity about. 
This is why the English Commodore had 
been so particularly recommended to Citizen 
Lasne, and why the fixed idea I have men- 
tioned was so prominent in that patriot’s mind. 

“You will pardon me, Citizen Commo- 
dore,” the gaoler continued, rising, but cast- 
ing a loving look at the decanters, “but I 
don’t like to see you look thoughtful. Think- 
ing means running. I must go and examine 


doubled.” 
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may be thinking of his home and 
King and country, without me- 


“A man 
friends, his 
ditating an 
Lasne,” Sir Sidney said with a quiet smile. 

“Ah,” objected the gaoler, shaking his fat 
head, “but you’ve too many friends in Paris, 
citizen prisoner. Your King sends too many 
guineas and spies over here. There are hun- 
dreds of them between here and the Rue St. 
Antoine at this moment, I’ll be bound. Very 
kind indeed to think of your friends, but if 
you should feel inclined to say bonjour to 
them, my only friend would be Charlot (the 
public executioner).” 

If citizen Lasne could have spoken English, 
and have made a pun, he might have said 
that that only friend would have cut him. 
But he was a stupid fat man, and could do 
neither. 

“Make your mind easy, my friend,” replied 
Sir Sidney Smith, “I will promise you not to 
escape to-night.” 

“You promise! then it’s all right: you 
promise mind,” ejaculated citizen Lasne, 
joyfully. 

“T give you my word.” 

“Then give me some more wine,” cried this 
merry fat man. 
Sparkes, my dear, ho! ho 

With which he sat down, and held out his 


>» 


tumbler with his great fat doughy hand, that | 
looked as if it had just been kneaded, and was | 


ready for the bakehouse. 
“More port, more port,” grumbled or pre- 
tended to grumble Mr. Sparkes, filling the 


baechanalian’s glass to the brim, “What an| 


He blows his wind- 
There'll be bellows to 
Here’s more port for 


old forty-stomach it is. 
bags out like a sail. 
mend before long. 
you.” 

“Tis good, my friend, ’tis an exquisite 
little wine. Yet a little more. A drop— 
guggl-gl-gl-g1”—and he continued to drink. 

The gaoler knew that Sir Sidney Smith 
was a man of inflexible honour and integrity ; 


that to him his word as a sailor, a knight, a | 
So he put the fixed | 


gentleman, was sacred. 
idea out to grass for a time, and drank more 
port. 

But port, though an exquisite little wine, 
will tell its tale, and have its own way with 
aman at last, like labour, like age, like 
death. The citizen Lasne became very 
talkative indeed, which showed that he was 
getting on; then he sang a song, which 
showed that he was getting further on; then he 
essayed to dance, which showed that he was 
getting drunk; then he told a story about a 
pig in the South of France, and cried: which 
showed that he was very drunk indeed. 

“Citizen Commodore,” he said all at once, 
“would you like to take a walk on the 
Boulevard ?” 

At this strange proposition Sir Sidney 
turned his eyes to the barred window. The 
rays of the setting sun threw the shadows of 
the bars upon the wall: the bright light was 


escape there and then, my good | 


“More Porto, Monsieur | 
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between. And the gentle breeze of the even- 
ing came into the room like the whisper of 
an angel. 

The hum and murmur of the great city 
came up and smote the captive upon the ear, 
gently, lovingly, gaily, as though they said, 
“Come, why tarry? you are invited.” And 
the birds were singing outside upon the 
gloomy terrace, where the little dauphin used 
to walk. 

“Monsieur Lasne,” answered the Commo- 
dore, stifling a sigh, “there are subjects upon 
which it is both unjust and cruel to jest.” 

“But I’m not jesting.” 

“But do you really mean to say that you 
would consent .. .” 

“Once more, would you like to take a walk 
on the Boulevard ?” 

“Would you like to take a walk on the 
Boulevard ?” bawled Sparkes, applying his 
mouth to his master’s ear, as though he were 
deaf. 

“If you are speaking seriously,” Sir Sidney 
said at last, “I can but accept the offer with 
the greatest gratitude.” 

“ Seriously, of course I am,” replied citizen 
Lasne, rising, and shaking off the load ot 
port wine from his fat form, as though it 
were a cloak, and really succeeding in 
standing straight. “First, though, let us 
make our little conditions. No attempts at 
escape.” 

“Oh, of course not,” replied the Commo- 
dore. 

“ No speaking to any one you meet on the 
road. No Muses; no words, gestures ; not 
a nod, not a wink.” 

“ T promise all this.” 

“ On the word of an honest man.” 

“ On the word of an English gentleman,” an- 
swered the Commodore firmly. 

“ Come along then,” cried the gaoler, as if 
perfectly satisfied, linking his arm in that of 
his prisoner, and moving towards the door: 
“ you shall see of what stuff the boulevards 
of Paris are made, Citizen Commodore.” 

Although this fat turnkey had drunk a pro- 
digious quantity of port wine, he did not 
seem, once on his legs, so very much the 
worse for liquor. He gave one of his legs a 
little pat as if to reproach it for having been 
shaky, and took a last gulp of port by way of 
a final clench or steadier. Only his little 
eyes began to flame and sparkle greatly, 
which from the general dulness of his coun- 
tenance gave him the appearance of having 
an evening party inside his head, and having 
had the windows lighted up. ; 

The pair were going out when Citizen 
Lasne was aware of Mr, Sparkes, who leaned 
against the sideboard with his arms folded, 
looking anything but contented with the 
general aspect of affairs. 

“ A .citizen who has poured me out so 
many tumblers of good wine,” said the gaoler, 
graciously, “ deserves some little considera- 
tion at my hands, Pass your word for him too, 
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Commodore, and Citizen Spark shall come 
with us.” 

“ You 
laughing. 
at escape. 

“ You might have 
grumbled Mr. Sparkes, 
been quite sufficient. 
must be to think that the word of a gentle- 
man’s servant is not as good as that of a gen- 
tleman. Is that your fraternity, or equality, 
or whatever you call it?” 

“ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” replied 
Citizen Lasne, with vinous gravity, “ are very 
pretty to look at on the two-sous pieces ; but 
the heart of man is deceitful. 
added, “ may I pass for 
Spark, if I think that you would play me 
false. Citizen, come along. Citizen Secre- 
tary (to Captain Wright) 1 recommend my- 
self to your distinguished consideration till 
we return. Au Boulevard !” 

He led the Commodore away, and Sparkes 


have my word,” Sir Sidney said, 
“Sparkes shall make no attempt 

” 

asked me for my word,” 

“That would have 


followed close at their heels, as a well-bred | 
few | 


gentleman’s servant should do. A 
minutes afterwards the three were outside | 
the great gate of the Temple. The Commo- 


dore had taken care to wi ‘ap himself in a} 


cloak, and to slouch his hat over his head. | 
As long as the sun remained on the horizon | 


the party wandered about the Deedalus of 


narrow little streets which then surrounded, | 
and even now to a ceriain extent surround | 
As it grew dark, the C ommo- | 


the Temple. 
dore proposed that they should take the pro- 


mised walk on the Boulevard. 

Now Citizen Lasne, in regard to liquor, 
was somewhat of a spongy nature and tem- 
perament. He could suck up an astonishing | 
quantity of moisture, but such moisture was 
very easily expressed by a few minutes’ exer- 


cise, and then the citizen was dry, porous, on | 
When Citizen | 
Lasne left the ‘Temple with his prisoners he | 


the alert and ready for more. 


was considerably more than seven-eighths 
drunk. He had not been long in the fresh 
air before the fixed idea began to dominate 
over his mind with redoubled force. 
began to repent of his somewhat too chival- 
rous confidence in the parole of his captives. | 
He began to repent heartily of his impru-| 
dence. He began, finally, like Falstaff, to 
perceive that he had been an ass; and, worse 
than all, that he had efiected that undesir- | 
able metamorphosis himself. 

As they walked he scrutinised narrowly | 
the countenances of the passers by to see if 
any marks of recognition passed between | 
them and his companion. And almost inces- 
santly he glanced over his shoulder to assure 
himself of the whereabout of Citizen Spark. 
That trusty servant was contented with tread- 


ing most faithfully upon his gacler’s heels, | 


and with saying, when he caught his eye, 

“ All right, citizen—all right.” 

If the fumes of the wine had been com- 
pletely, instead of very nearly, evaporated 
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A nice republican you | 


Howeve r,’ > he! 
a ci-devant, Citizen | 


He | 


(Conducted by 


from the coreballam of ‘Citizen Leane, he 
{would have remarked a little circumstance 
}which might have led him to entertain very 
grave suspicions concerning the safety of his 
prisoners. Ever since the party had quitted 
the Temple, they had been followed, step by 
step, by a female figure closely shawled and 
| veiled ; and Sir Sidney could distinctly hear, 
| though the gaoler from a trifling singing and 
buzzing in “his ears, could not, ; the sound of 
steps behind them, regularly keeping time 
with their own. 

The night was dark, and Lasne, determined 
to keep his word at all hazards, proceeded 
towards the Boulevard. At the moment when 
the three were turning the angle of the Rue 
Charlot a hand was laid on the arm of Citizen 
Sparkes, aud a timid voice whispered— 
| “ Monsieur le Comte.” 

Sp: wwkes turned his head round, without 
| slackening his pace. 

“T saw you start,” whispered the veiled 
female, for she was the owner of the hand and 
voice, “Ihave informed my sisters. Roche- 
cotte and De Phélippaux are in readiness, 
| One word and the Commodore shall be rescued 
| from the hands of that wretch.” 

“But the Commodore will not say that 
word,” answered Citizen Sparkes, in very pure 
| and elegant French. 

“ And in heaven's name, why ?” 

“He has given his w ord, as a gentleman, 
not to attempt to escape to-night.” 

“And you ” the veiled figure con- 
tinued. 

“Oh, as for me—the Commodore was secu- 
| rity for me—but——” 
| ‘The night grew darker, and darker, and the 
three strange companions, with the phantom 
in the veil, were lost in the tumultuous sea of 
| life upou the great Boulevards. 

There was no Boulevard des Italiens then ; 
no Rue de la Paix,no Madeleine, no Asphalte 
pavements, no brilliant passages, no gas-lamps. 
But the Boulevards were still the Boulevards, 
unequalled and unrivalled; the crowds of 
promenaders and loungers were still the same, 
though attired in costumes far different from 
|those they wear now. They passed some 
| dozen of theatres, they passed Monsieur Cur- 

tius’s wax-work exhibition ; they passed num 
berless groups of tight-rope dancers, jugglers, 
mountebanks, learned dogs and - ack doe: 
tors. All at once, just as ‘they had arrived at 
| the spot where the Passage Vendome has 
since been constructed, Citizen Lasne uttered 
jan See of horror and surprise. 
By heavens!” he cried, “Spark has dis- 

| appeared ! ’ 

| It was but too true, the body servant 
of Sir Sidney Smith was no where to be 
| Seen. 

In his terror and agitation the unlucky 
gaoler quite forgot his republican character. 
| He was within a hair’s breadth of making the 
sign of the cross ; but remembering that “reli: 
gion had been done away with according to 
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law long since, he twirled his ‘moustache 
instead. 

“ May heaven grant,” said the Commodore 
to himself, “that the poor fellow has really 
succeeded in making his escape.” Then | 
he added, aloud, “Sparkes has no doubi| 
lost us.” 

“Lost us,” cried the concierge, furiously, 
“lost us!—yes, to find himself in London. 
I am ruined, destroyed. Citizen, citizen, 
I am a poor man, the father of a family, 
I have a head—I know I shall lose it—let 
us hasten home like the very devil.” 

He seized the Commodore’s arm tightly as | 
he spoke, and quickened his pace; and Sir| 
Sidney had no alternative but to walk as fast | 
as his companion. They ascended the Boule- | 
vard, and then rapidly descended the Rue du | 
Temple. 

But the tribulations of Citizen Lasne had | 
not yet reached their culminating point. At/| 
the top of the Rue Meslay they found the tho- 
roughfare obstructed by a numerous crowd. 
Men of equivocal appearance hovered about, | ¢ 
and formed suspicious groups. Some carts 
and barrows had been over-turned in the} 
road-way, evidently with the intention of 
forming a barricade. Lasne cast round him! 
a desperate look, A gaoler, he scented a con- | 


spiracy from afar off. 

“ And where may you be taking this honest | 
man, citizen,” asked a man, placing himself| 
directly in Lasne’s way. 


The man wore a 
coarse blue blouse, but the ill-buttoned collar | 
showed something most suspiciously like a| 
lace shirtfrill beneath. 

“Room there !” cried Lasne, to whom des- 
pair lent courage. 

“You're in a hurry, Citizen Donkey. If I} 
relieve you of the care of that ci-devant who 
is hanging on your arm, don’t you think you | 
could walk faster ?” 

“Room there!” repeated the gaoler in a| 
hoarse voice. “Room in the name of the 
Directory, in the name of the Republic—— ” 

“One and indivisible!” interrupted the 
man in the blouse. ® We know all about it. 
Hallo! attention there ! ” 

The groups closed up. Citizen Lasne felt | 
himself hustled, buffetted, half-strangled. | 
Then he was violently dragged down a ‘bye-| 
street and thrust into a door way. When “he | 
recovered his scattered seuses, ‘he was alone 
—the Commodore had disappear ed, 

“Oh my children, my poor children,” mur- | 
mured Citizen Lasne, pursuing his solits ary 
walk towards the Temple. “What will be- 
come of them? Oh accursed be Pitt and 
Coburg! O thrice accursed be the wine of 
Porto!” 

A fat man in a fright is ‘not a pleasant 
sight to see. He always puts me in mind of 
a pig just poniarded by the butcher, and 
running about in extremis. The legs of 
Citizen Lasne quivered under him. <A cold 
ow ration broke out all over him. He felt | 
like a lump of ice in his backbone. The ends! 


| stronger term this time), “ 
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of his hair pricked his for ehet ad; the singing 
lin his ears loudened into a yell. The pores of 
his flesh opened and shut like oysters; and 
the whole of his inside became incontinent 
one mass of molten lead, 

As he neared the Temple, the opposite sides 
of the street formed themselves into a horrible 
| proscenium, and in the middle an infernal 
drama was being acted. He saw, painted all 
in red, somebody having the hair at the back 
of his head shaved off by somebody else 
hideously like M. Samson, otherwise called 
Charlot, the public executioner ; then some- 
body being strapped upon a pl. snk and thrust 
head downwards between two posts, in grooves 
of which ran a huge triangular axe. And 
the axe fell with a “thud,” and somebody’s 
head fell into a red basket full of sawdust, 


land the fiends that were yeiling in his ear 


called out “ Citizen Lasne, Citizen Lasne, agent 
of Pitt et Coburg.” And the devil danced 
before the theatre, playing upon a pipe. 

The unhappy gaoler reached the Temple 

rate. He rang and was about to enter, when 
he heard a voice behind him. 

“ Will you permit me also to enter, Monsieur 
Lasne ?” 

The citizen could hardly believe his ears. 
Much harder was it for him to believe his 
eyes, when, turning round, he recognised Sir 
| Sidney Smith. 

“May I be consumed,” (he used a stronger 


}term than this), cried Citizen Lasne, “if the 


word of a gentleman is not worth all the bolts 
aud bars in the Temple.” 

Notwithstanding his high eulogium upon a 
gentleman’s word, Citizen Lasne did not for- 
get to see the bolts and bars properly secured 
as soon as he got inside. But a vigorous 
pressure from without prevented the closing 
of the great door, and a voice was heard 


| . 
crying,— 


“Let me in! let mein! *Tis I, Sparkes.” 
“ And where the wonder,” (he used even a 
do you come from?” 
asked Citizen Lasne, when the Commodore’s 
body-servant had been admitted. 

“ Where! why from looking after you to be 
sure. Do you call this fraternity and equality, 
locking a man out of his own prison. A 
pretty country, where, instead of prisoners 
running away from the gaolers, the gaolers 
run away from the prisoners. 

Citizen Lasne was too delighted at the safe 
recovery of his prisoners to resent Mr. 
Sparkes’s reproaches. He insisted upon light- 
ing the Commodore to his apartments; he 
overwhelmed him with compliments and 
thanks. He positively wanted to embrace 
him. The Commodore repulsed him gently. 

“You owe me nothing, M. Lasne,” he said. 
“T had promised, I have kept my word. But 
dating from this moment I withdraw my 
parole.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow,” exclaimed Lasne, in 
|a supplicating voice. “Only wait till to- 
morrow, Commodore, I’m so sleepy.” 
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Mr. Sparkes pinched the arm of Sir Sidney 


Smith. “Give your word till to-morrow 
morning,” he whispered. 

“Well, so be it,” pursued the Commodore. 

“Till to-morrow morning I will give my word 
to remain quiet. But after that I shall court 
the Muses as much as I please.” : 
« “I wish to-morrow morning were this day 
month,” murmured Citizen Lasne, as he bid 
the prisoners good night, and left them to their 
repose. 

“To-morrow morning may bring forth 
great things, Sir Sidney,” remarked Mr. 
Sparkes, suddenly rising from the body-ser- 
vant into the friend. “You have kept your 
word in neither escaping nor planning escape. 
I have kept the word you gave for me in not 
escaping. We shall see, we shall see.” 

The historian relates, with what accuracy 
I know not, that when Citizen Lasne had} 
retired for good for the night, Mr. Sparkes 
took off no less than five waistcoats, and also 
relieved his arms and legs from much super- 
fluous padding ; that underneath his red hair 
he had some closely-cropped silky black 
locks ; that the freckles on his face were 
removable by no stronger cosmetic than or- 
dinary soap and water ; and that in less than 
one quarter of an hour after the departure of | 
the gaoler, the bluff English body-servant | 
had unaccountably assumed the likeness of | 
an accomplished French gentleman. 

The next morning, very early, a yellow post- 
chaise, drawn by four horses, drove up to the 
great door of the Temple. On the box sat 
two individuals, who at a glance could be 
recognised as gendarmes in plain clothes. | 
Two more gendarmes, but in uniform, de- 
scended from the chaise, and assisted to 
alight no less a personage than Citizen Auger, 
adjutant-general of the army of Paris. 

Shortly afterwards, the Commodore was 
sent for to the prison lodge, and there he was 
shown an order, signed by the Minister of the | 
Interior, for the transfer of the persons of Sir 
Sidney Smith and his servant, John Sparkes, 
Anglais, to the military prison of the Abbaye. 

“And many a poor fellow have I seen 
transferred to the prison of the Abbaye, who 
has only left it to be shot in the Plaine de| 
Grenelle,” murmured Lasne. “ However, tout 
est en régle,—all is correct. I will just enter | 
the warrant in the books, if you will be kind 
enough to sign a receipt for the bodies of the 
prisoners, Citizen Auger.” 

The citizen signed his name to the prison 
register, “Auger, Adjutant -General,” fol- 
lowed by a tremendous paraphe or flourish. 
He declined the escort of six men which 
Lasne was kind enough to offer him, saying 
that the four gendarmes were sufficient, and | 
that, besides, he would depend on the honour 
of Sir Sidney Smith not to compromise him. 
The Commodore begged Lasne to accept the | 
remainder of his stock of port wine, shook 
hands with him, took an affecting leave of| 
poor Captain Wright, and with Sparkes en-| 
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tered the post-chaise. Citizen Auger fol- 
lowed ; the two gendarmes in plain clothes 
mounted the box, and the carriage drove 
away. For aught Sir Sidney Smith knew, he 
was riding to his death. 

The next morning, the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of the audacious escape of 
Commodore Sir Sidney Smith from the prison 
of the Temple, by means of a forged order of 
transfer. Citizen Adjutant-General Auger 
was no other than the proscribed emigré, the 
Marquis de Rochecotte, and the gendarmes 
were doubtless agents of the indefatigable 
Pitt-et-Coburg. As for Mr. John Sparkes, it 
was subsequently elicited that he was a cer- 
tain Count de Tergorouac, a nobleman of 
Britanny, who had resided for a long time in 
England, and to whom it had luckily oc- 
curred, when taken prisoner, to assume the 
disguise of an Englishman. 

The French police performed prodigies of 
strategy to arrest the fugitives, but all in 
vain. They reached Calais, crossed the 


|Channel in a smuggling-vessel, and arrived 


safely in England. 

As for Citizen Lasne, he could come to no 
harm; for, though the order was forged, the 
signature of the minister appended to it was 
undoubtedly genuine. It was never known 
by what stratagem the signature had been 
obtained. The fat citizen finished the com- 
modore’s port wine gaily, and drank his 
health, and that of “ce digne Spark,” in their 
now unoccupied chambers in the Temple. 


CHIPS. 
STEALING A CALF'S SKIN. 
AvBREY, a gossipping antiquary, who has 
preserved some curious facts and halt-facts, 
relates of Shakespeare that, when a boy, he 


exercised his father’s trade of a butcher, 
“and when he killed a calf he would do it in 


a high style, and make a speech.” How the 
boy Shakespeare addressed a calf as he skinned 
it, it is not difficult to imagine—perhaps in 
the King Cambyses vein (certainly a high 


| style), perhaps in a vein like that in which 


Burns indulged when he turned up a mouse’s 
nest with his plough (certainly a touching 
style). What value Shakespeare set upon a 
calf’s skin we may gather from the contemp- 
tuous clothing assigned to Austria by Con- 
stance and Falconbridge— 


And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs. 


But how little could he have foreseen what 
punishment was to be assigned in this England 
of his and ours to a poor woman for the 
crime of stealing a single calf’s skin. Had 


|he been possessed of second-sight, he would 


have felt as the famous John Howard felt, 
whose active sympathy with a poor woman 
over-punished for stealing one calf’s skin we 
are enabled to publish for the first time, and 
in his own words. The case has escaped the 
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numerous biographers of that benevolent | their eggs in small galleries, which they form 
man. The time is the year seventeen hun-|in the soft earth on the borders of ponds; and, 
dred and eighty-eight, when George the|accordingly—on the principle sometimes 
Third was king, and Howard thus puts her | adopted in society of leading a man by letting 
story to the then secretary of state for the|him do what he likes—the experimentalist 
home department :— formed a number of zig-zag channels reaching 
To the Right Honourable Lord Sydney. to the edge of the water, and covered them 
Elizabeth Baker, of the parish of Uffington, in | Over with the stiff mud which he had removed. 
Berkshire, was committed September Ist, 1785, and | He found, by observation that leeches are 
on the 20th of March, 1786, was convicted of felony | wont to warm themselves in the sun in winter 
for stealing one calf’s skin, and sentenced to be trans- | and lie in the shade in summer ; and, accord- 
ported for seven years. By a letter from Lord| ingly, he constructed small earthen pro- 
Sydney, dated 25th November, 1786, she was ordered | montories, one facing the south and the 
to be removed on board the ship Dunkirk, at Ply-| other the north, where they might congre- 
mouth; but being then ill, and since becoming a! Gate ag instinct dictated. His mode of feed- 
cripple, she still continues in the county gaol at | ing them is this: — He beats a quantity of 


Exeter. This woman has been married near eighteen - ; : 
7 . : . ) y ar: 
years, has had fifteen children ; six are now alive, one | blood with switches to separate the fibrin, 


of whom is blind. Her husband, a sober man, works | which he has found to injure them ; he places 
constantly at his trade in the prison, and has uniformly | # number of leeches in a flannel bag ; he 
declared he will never leave her. | plunges the bag into the sanguine fluid, and 
Now, my lord, from the consideration of these | there he leaves the leeches to have their fill. 
circumstances, [ earnestly implore her free pardon. |He seems to know what is good for their 
This petition, I am persuaded, will not be denied | health and their age; he takes them out 
me, as amidst the many objects of distress in prisons | when he judges they have made a judiciously 
that I have long been conversant with, this, my lord, | hearty meal, washes them in tepid water, to 
is my first application. |make them dainty and clean; and re- 
(Signed) Joun Howarp. | stores them to their former habitat. The 

London, Dee. 13, 1787. jactual receptacles for the leeches are large 


This touching story of overpunished crime, | pits sunk in the ground, and filled with water. 
is lying, in John Howard’s own manly hand, | When eggs have been deposited in the little 
before us. After many years’ knowledge of| zig-zag channels, the leech-rearer removes 
gaols, in almost every country, this was his! them from time to time, and places them in a 
first application to the secretary of state in | small pit by themselves, where they are care- 


England. No wonder he was roused. Seven/fully tended during the hatching process. 
months elapse between committal and con-|The trench or ditch of water, which sur- 
viction, and seven years’ transportation is|rounds the boggy island, is destined to pre- 
adjudged for what is now only punished|serye the leech from enemies, of which he 
with three months’ imprisonment. The inci-| appears to have many. In a little wooden 
dent of the husband working constantly at|hut lives a man, the bog-king, whose sole 
his trade in the prison with his wife, | duty it is to combat the birds, and the water- 
and his uniformly declaring that he will|rats, and the insects, which would other- 


never leave her, will bring tears to many} wise be likely to make short work with the 
eyes. Was John Howard’s application ac-| leeches, 


ceded to? Did Elizabeth Baker return to a ae ; : 
Uffington in Berkshire through John How- PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 
ard’s manly appeal to government in her} Dr. Hood, of Bedlam Hospital, in his 
behalf? We hope so. Of the six surviving} work on criminal lunacy, shows from in- 
children some may yet be living, unconscious | disputable data, that the largest portion 
of the touching story in their parents’ lives,|of the inmates of our prisons and asylums 
or of the interest which Howard took in pro-|is contributed by agricultural counties. That 
curing the free pardon of their mother. there should be less crime and insanity in 
towns and manufacturing districts, we may 
A FEW MORE LEECHES.* at once perceive ; because there the poorer 
Iv appears from a report by M. Souberain classes find within their reach factory schouls, 
to the French Academy of Medicine, that mechanics’ institutes, and free libraries. Their 
some one is trying to do with leeches as mental faculties are sharpened and kept in a 
others are trying to do with edible fish—cul- | State of wholesome activity. oo 
ture them or nurse them from the embryo. M.|_ It is far otherwise in rural districts. 
Borne, an inhabitant of St. Arnault, in the; During the long dreary winter evenings 
Department of Seine-et-Oise, after long study |the ploughman or the hedger is without re- 
succeeded in establishing aregular leech-factory | S°UrCe. Their only refuge is the village ale- 
near his native place. It consists of a sort of | house; where, by the abuse of beverages 
bog, two or three acres in extent, surrounded | Which might, taken in moderation, be no 
bya trench filled with water. M. Borne found er to rn Ha rustic beclouds his 
by observati s anew ‘ ‘+ | already heavy faculties. 
y observation that leeches are wont to deposit it — ry mine tab tn whiten 
* See Half a Dozen Leeches, Volume x. p. 200. rection for this state of things must be, a 
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lending-libraries | 
those who 


greater diffusion of rural 
for such as can read, schools for 
cannot read, and wholesome recreation for all. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN 
FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO VARNA. 


Ir any lady or gentleman should think 
proper to set out with me for my scamper, I 
recommend them to be careful in stepping 
into the crazy little caique which stands moored 
beside the official residence of the Pasha of 
Tophana. My imaginary friend must take 
care to step right in the centre of this 
ricketty little boat, for, I may aswell mention, 
that a stout lady of my acquaintance, who 
neglected to attend to this precaution after it 
had been suggested to her by a mutual friend, 
was only ‘saved from drowning in the 
Bosphorus by the rotundity of her figure and 
the swelling circle of a remarkably respectable 
silk dress, 

Our servants and luggage must follow in 
another crazy little boat, as there is not room 
for them in ours. So, swift over the sulky 
December waters then—past many a bat- 
tered hulk which shows sad signs enough of 
the wild hurricanes in the Black Sea ;—past 
transport ships by the score, and smug oily 
commissariat officers, a little the worse for 
their previous night’s entertainment, but 
keeping good hope of an appetite again by 
and by at the hospitable board of a contrac- 


tor—past barges with a score of extremely 
dirty fellows, gentlemen in fezzes and baggy 


breeches, labouring at a multitude of oars 
slowly toiling along towards some ship bound 
for Sebastopol, there to give up their dismal 
and disheartened cargo of astounded peasants 
from the far away interior, and who are 
bound chiefly against their wills for the good 
of glory. 

Away—past men of war with jovial officers 
chatting to admiring visitors over the ship’s 
side, and making light of the daugers they 
bore so nobly but yesterday, and will court 
again to-morrow. Oune’s very heart warms 
towards the blue-jackets, and one cannot help 
contrasting their frank, open, fearless looks 
with the anxious, sly, shuffling appearance of 


the commissariat fellow who pulled past us | 


in stealthy talk with a wily trader, just now. 

And salutes are firing from the ship and 
battlement, and gentle ladies of high degree 
flit swiftly by us in their gilded boats to visit 
the sick at Scutari. I vow and declare there 
goes Miss Nightingale, and yonder, in the 


creat official caique, sits kind Lady Stratford | 


and her daughters fair. They are braving 
wind and weather, as they sane been doing 
ever so long on the same kind errand, 

carry to the sad couch of the wounded in a 
distant land, the meet tribute of Woman’s 
sympathy and admiration. Let us look our 
last at a scene which has surely grown on my 
mind like affection for a friend. There stands 
rambling Scutari—dismal enough, though | 
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the neighbourhood around beautiful — 
yonder is Leander’s lower, with its pretty 
aes nd of captive beauty and conquering love, 

There is the ricketty old wooden bridge, my 
favourite walk so long. There go, fussing 
and puffing away, the busy little steamers for 
Therapia and the villages of the Bosphorus, 
And I see through my glass that the shore is 
as usual crowded with a rabble rout ot 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, sailors, soldiers, 
tinkers, tailors, sutlers , gaily dressed young 
ladies, and all the dirty "crowd of a sea- port. 

There, some tearful widow who has left her 
world behind her, on the hard-fought field or 
the stormy sea, is being assisted into a boat 
by some kind friend whose stout arm is now 
perhaps trembling almost as much as her own 
pale hand, which is laid upon it. She is 
going aboard yon steamer where the union 
jack is hoisted, and she will return to her 
mockery of a home—now lonely ever more—in 
fatherland. She will keep holy the memory 
of the brave man whose living love was hers; 
who died, may be, with her name the last 
word upon his lips. 

There are horses embarking and disem- 
barking, and fat bales of merchandise toil- 
ing along, near the smart boats of sea 
saptains and the flashing caiques of Pashasand 
ministers. Here raves a Frenchman, there 
roars a German, or yells a Greek ; and the 
shrill boatswain’s whistle skims the deep. 

Of all the steamers with which it was ever 
my misfortune to become acquainted, I have not 
the smallest hesitation in asserting that the 
Austrian Lloyd boat, the Stamboul, plying 
between Varna and Constantinople, is 
the dirtiest and most inconvenient. I 
scrambled, and tumbled, and _ slipped 
through a variety of people and_ things. 
At last the decks were cleared of hotel 
servants, who had been forgotten and who 
had come to claim some preposterous little 
account which had been forgotten too, accord- 
ing to the custom of their tribe. The last 
Greek huckster had given his last wily coun- 
sel to his supercargo, and the last Jew had 
wrangled with the last boatman, who, Greek 
as he was, wearied soon in the contest—and 
we were off. 

Oh no! We should have been off any- 
where but in Turkey. Asit was, we beat 
about for several hours in the cheerfulest 
and most obliging manner, to wait for some 
impossible individual; who finally appeared 
to have changed hismind, and declined making 
the voyage with us. 

It is the dusk of evening when we at last 
flit rattling down the Bosphorus, and al- 
ready our keel leaves a bright track of phos- 
phorus light on the darkening sea, like the 
steps of a water fairy. 

Away, past the pretty villages on the shore, 
where I have wiled away so many an en- 
chanted summer day ; away, past tower and 
fort and sleepy hollow. By the low rambling 
wooden houses of the great pashas, with their 
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barred and guarded harems, aud by quiet | 
cemeteries with their turbaned dead. By the 
tomb of the Lesbian admiral, Barbarossa, the | 
conqueror of Algiers ; and past the palace of | 
Sardanapalus. Past diplomatic Therapia and 
cockney Bujukdére. So out into the Black 
Sea, as the moon rises mournfuliy and mistily. 

The captain, a gaunt, melancholy Don 
Juan, I see, has been alarmed by the recent 
accidents: so have we; and therefore it 
is with some inward satisfaction—though we 
would scorn to express it—that we see he is | 
making all taut and trim in case of sudden 
storm in the night. Some light skirmishing | 
clouds to the northward look rather like mis- | 
chief; but suppose we go down stairs and 
have some supper? We shall find, to be sure, | 
nothing but a powerful species of cheese. | 
But even that is better than nothing; | 
and a short pipe, with some brandy and | 
water afterwards, will quite warm our noses, 
which are cold, and I am sorry to say have 
been so for some time. 

And here I wish to improve the occasion, | 
by hinting to the docile traveller that one of | 
the most dangerous things he can allow to| 
oceur to himself in Turkey, is in any way to| 
get chilled. I would also suggest that the | 
nose, especially if long, is an excellent natural | 
thermometer, always at hand when you like | 
to touch it. Now, if the temperature of the | 
nose be colder than that of the finger under | 
ordinary circumstances—if it tingles or mis- | 
conducts itself in any way whatsoever—the 
possessor of that nose, if a judicious man and 
willing to be guided by the counsels of expe- | 
rience, will immediately warm it either by | 
active exercise or by means of the most zealous 
anti-teetotal remedies. I personally am in- 
clined to advise the latter method, supposing 
the said proprietor of the said nose to have 
already tired himself on the slippery deck ot 
a Varna steamer, and being otherwise dis- 
posed for rest, as we were. 

We passed Burgash in the night, and were 
dashing away merrily enough over waters 
hardly disturbed by a ripple when I woke in 
the morning. I was first up of our party ; 
and so I ought to have been, for I had slept 
in far more agreeable quarters. They had 
retired uncomplainingly to the dismal little 
holes in the wall which the steward had 
obligingly pointed out to them. I, on the 
contrary, had taken that functionary aside, 
and held sweet converse with him; till he 
was thereby induced to make me up a 
very little bed on one of the sofas in the 
great cabin, where I had more leg and elbow | 
room, with better smells; though I am 
bound to confess that the odour of the pow- 
erful cheese we had had for supper was per- 
ceptible during a part of the night—say till I 
got used to it, and went to sleep. 

We had a pretty good breakfast, the 
steamer cook being a deacon of his craft ; 
ham, fish, beefsteaks, caviar, macaroni, and 
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| have ever written). 





the sort of things it requires a traveller's 


appetite to put under his waistcoat at ten 
o’clock inthe morning. The steamer library 
was also remarkably good and very 
well chosen, ‘There were just the kind 
books that give spice and zest to a 
journey in a half civilised country. Cooper, 
Scott, Washington Irving (the kindest, 
gentlest, most amusing of all the rovers that 
There were also Leake’s 
Travels in Greece, and the transactions of 
some German antiquarian society, for those 
fond of solid things when sea-sick. 

I do not know that anything occured 
during our voyage worth notice, except that 
we met with immense flocks of migratory 
wild ducks bearing with quivering flight and 
outstretched bills away for the marshes of 
Bulgaria and the Principalities. We had a 


| discussion with one of the officers about our 


fare, however. I note it, because the same 
thing has occurred tome before on these 
Lloyd’s boats, and cries loudly for notice. We 


|had neglected from want of time to take our 


passage at Constantinople, and consequently 
had to pay on board, ‘The officer, an ill-con- 
ditioned fellow, if there ever was one, deter- 
mined to turn this circumstance to account, 
and mulcted us of precisely two shillings in 
every Turkish pound above the legal exchange 
at Varna or Constantinople. This wants sadly 
looking into; and therefore it is well to be 
explicit, and add that the officer, whose 
misconduct was very gross, was not one 
of the stewards, who are apt enough 
to do such things, but one of the superior offi- 
cers appointed by the Company. It has been 
objected to these kind of details that they 
show something like a settled intention to 
complain. Well, so be it, a traveller who 
only complains of things really complainable 
cannot complain too much. The fact is, few 
people will take the trouble to complain, and 
therefore folks should be the more obliged to 
those who will. 

It is said that Varna has about it a dirti- 
ness peculiarly its own, but I incline rather 
to the opinion that it is merely Turkish dirti- 
ness, and that there is nothing whatever re- 
markable about this little military hothouse. 
We landed not without some d fficulty 
and danger. The note of military prepara- 
tion was pealing everywhere. Officials 
belonging to the commissariat, and unused 
to riding, were holding on to the pom- 
mels of their new saddles, and jogging 
about uncomfortably in many directions. 
Officers were conversing in groups and 
in astounding uniforms, supposed to 
to be that of the body guard of his majesty 
the King of Candy, in whose service they had 
been, and from whom they bad obtained 
all sorts of impossible ranks and decora- 
tions. I never saw so many colonels and 
generals at once in all my born days. 

It was pleasant to see many a rollicking 
Irishman or canny lad from beyond the 
Tweed, who had obtained an introduction 
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to the cutty-stool in early life, and had 
become the scandal of his elders—it was 
refreshing, I say, to see them shining away 
here as pashas, and knights, and generals, 
They were quite in their element. 

There they were, eating and drinking 
together like gipsies or mosstroopers; drinking | 
brandy and water, to keep off cholera, out of 
their embroidered caps; and cutting up tough 
fowls with their doughty sabres. There they 
were lending money to each other out of} 
purses slender enough probably; disputing 
with consuls about unpaid tailors’ bills for 
the wonderful uniforms ; laughing together ; | 
quarrelling together, making it up with tears | 
and assurances “that Jack was the best 
fellow under the sun, only, hang him, he is 
always coming the general over me so.” There 
they were, believing in each other, and believing 


in themselves, talking about their uncles who | 


lived in parks, which were always the} 
finest in the part of the United Kingdom in 
which they were situated. There they were 
talking of their sisters, who were all trumps | 
of girls, and who had often helped to pay | 
(perhaps out of a governess’s salary) for the 
wonderful uniforms—when they were paid 
for, which wasnot often. There they were, talk- | 
ing of their wives, who had mostly behaved 
badly. Puncturing their breasts and arms 
with tattooed letters of the names of splendid 
women they had left behind at Bucharest, or 


bold devices like Erin-go-bragh or Rule | 
Britannia. Many a fine fellow, as he lies| 
stiff and stark beneath the inclement skies | 


of the Crimea, shall be found by some| 
dauntless friend among the thickest of the 
fallen, wherever glory was to be won, or the 





wildest valour dared to spur, and he shall 
be known by those brave words upon his 
breast, and buried with a tear, which shal! 
not be the last shed over him. Yes, there 
will be mourners enough for them among 
bright-eyed women and true men. Among 
fathers, of whom they were still the pride, and 
among mothers, who will not be comforted 
when they hear that their bold sons have 
fallen. ‘The sons with the open brows and 
hazel eyes, with the hot tempers and hearts 
of gold. Sons who, in spite of reckless habits, 
made little hoards—stolen often from the 
necessaries of life—to send some token of their 
unaltered and enduring love to far-away 
homes and relatives, who had looked coldly 
enough on them; who wrote letters, tell- 
ing of their brightened fortunes ; who wrote 
letters which had made the old folks stare and 
hold up their heads again, and given rise to 
paragraphs in county papers; who wrote 
letters full of high hopes and honest simple- 
hearted projects for the future; and who 
never wrote again. 

Then there were sparkling little French 
officers making jokes about their chances of 
promotion ; and prosy, good-natured soldiers 
(no one on earth is so prosy as a French 
private) telling extraordinary stories, per- 


fectly unintelligible, of course, to British 
grenadiers, and Scotch or Irish soldiers listen- 
ing to them with polite and tipsy gravity, 
There were doctors hurrying about to and from 
the hospital, and orderlies galloping hither and 
thither over the blackened ruins of the Greek 
fire, for Greek it really does seem to have been, 
There were army chaplains, with curious 
recipes for making curry, who stopped oblig- 
ing linguists in the streets, | wanted 
to know, “the Greek for Cayenne pepper ?” 
There were French and Italian hucksters 
driving roaring trades; and impromptu 
hotels cheating many travellers ; for the mili- 
tary messes have all been broken up, and 
even the ex-oflicers of the King of ,Candy— 
usually such sticklers for military etiquette, 
and capital authorities on culinary matters, as 
indeed on all others, are obliged to dine by 
twos and threes. 

We adjourned with some of them to the 
house of the consular interpreter. He was 
a grandiloquent man, as all Greeks in office 
are. He immediately took us mentally and 
bodily into a sort of custody. He implored 
us, as we trusted in his honour and abilities, 
to free ourselves from the smallest thought 
or trouble about anything. We found him, 
of course, a fearful scamp, and his 
house seemed merely a windy, wooden, 
trap, for vermin, and bad smells — the 
latter coming quite unexpectedly and in 
stifling gusts. The former absolutely turned 
us out of bed, descending on us in such 
countless hosts when we put out the lights, 
that there was no keeping the field against 
them. 

The food we got here was, of course, bad: 
the Greeks having no idea of eating and 
drinking, except on festival days. The bill 
was so preposterous that it called forth a 
rather energetic remonstrance from the 
Almoner of our party. 

“Sare,” whined the Greek, in defence of 
his charges, and with all the misplaced pride 
of his race, “I am not a common man.” 

“No, faith,” replied the Purse-bearer, 
wincing, “ you seem to me a most uncommon 
rogue.” 

We were glad to get away, touzled, 
bitten, dirty, comfortless, and _ sleepless, 
to go plashing along through the lonely 
moonlight to the sea-shore where a boat 
was waiting for us. 
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